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ILLUSTRATION OF HOSEA, Xc. 
(Continued from page 68.) 

Having in a previous essay consi- 
dered the former part of this verse, 
it will be the object of the present 
paper to~take notice of the latter 
elause, in the words, ‘ And he shall 
come to us as the rain, as the latter 
and the former rain upon the earth.” 

While the meaning of the figure in 
the first part of this verse was de- 
clared to be, that through a diligence 
in religion, blessed to our spiritual 
good, our knowledge of God should 
be gradually growing and certain, so 
the meaning of the figure now under 
consideration is, that the blessing of 
God will make this knowledge conii- 
nually to bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness to the honour and praise 
of his holy name. This is the natu- 
ral import of the expression, ‘* And 
he shall come, &c.”’ 

it will perhaps be necessary here 
to remark, that the rains in the land 
of Judea had a much more periodical 
eharacter than they have in our cli- 
mates, and consequently the figure is 
there more peculiarly appropriate.) 
It was the particular benefit derived 
from the former rain,that it sofiened 
and prepared the eratind for the va- 





rious kinds of work Which were to 
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be done antecedently to the putting it 
of the seed, and also tended in a great 
measure to quicken the growth of 
the seeds when they were put in ; so 
the latter, or harvest rain, seems to 
have had the effect of maturing the 
grain and rendering it fit for the sickle, 
and by both conjoined,the land became 
exceedingly fruitful. This character 
of the land is beautifully given by Mo- 
ses when, in the repetition of his in- 
struction to the people, he tells them, 
‘* For the Lord thy God bringeth thee 
jinto a good land, a land of brooks of 
jwater, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of the valleys and bills; a 
lind of wheat and barley, and vines, 
and fig trees, and pomgranates ; a land 
of olive oil and honey ; a land where- 
in thou shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness ; thou shalt not lack any thing 
in it.”” 

Thus, then, when God is spoken 
of as descending like the former and 
the latter rain upon the earth, it con- 
veys the idea, in a spiritual sense, of 
his rendering those upon whom he. 
thus descends fruitful in every good 
word and work. On the hearts of 
those who are following on te kaow 
the Lord, he will descend like those 
refreshing showers in their’ season, 
purifying, sofiening, and renderiog 
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them abundantly productive by 
influence of his Holy Spirit. 

This, then, in a general recapitu- 
lation, is the success which shall at- 
tend on diligence—the favourable is- 
sue to them that ‘* follow on to know 
the Lord.”” Their knowledge, how- 
ever small its beginnings, shall grow 
stronger and stronger till it reaches 
its consummation in heavenly felicity; 
and the effect is as certain as the co- 
venant of day and night. The know- 
ledge which is thus shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost, shall 
be prodretive of those fruits which 
grow to thc honour and glory of God. 
Those who have acquired it, shall 
adorn the doctrine of God their Sa- 
viour in all holiness and righteous- 
ness of living; and refreshed and 
purified by the showers of Divine 
grace, as suitable and as salutary 
the former and the latter rain, they 
shall become rich—they shall become 
ripe for the heavenly harvest. 

This being the case, let the readers 
of these remarks suffer the question, 
Are they following on to know the 
Lord with diligence and persever- 
ance? The most melancholy cir- 
cumstance is, that, for the most part, 
entirely regardless of the great end 
for which they were created, men 
are not disposed to take any possible 
pains to advance their eternal inter- 
ests; and thus it is that a general ig- 
norance of Christ and of the peculiar- 
ities of his salvation rules over their 
hearts, and gives to religion a dull 
and cheerless aspect, or sinks into a 
formality which is not much better 
than an unqualified indifference. It 
may unquestionably be remarked, 
that without a diligence proportioned 
to the object, there is to no individual 
upon earth a promised salvation, for 
although it must be true that * the 
gifts and graces of God are without 
repentance ;”’ yet, in his infinite mer* 
cy, God has seen fit to require at the 


as 


hand of man, the utmost exertions of 


his powers. 
To those who think they have ob- 





Hlustration of Hosea, &«. 





-what he ts, 
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aii | **agood hope through grace 
this passage of Hosea not ‘only giv es 
directions to ‘follow on,” with an 
increasing diligence and earnestness, 
ia the path of righteousness, but it 
establishes a criterion by which they 
may measure the truth of their pro- 
fesstons. It directs them to self-ex- 
amination, and it is far better that 
they should bring themselves to the 
standard of the law and testimony, 
than that they should perpetuate 
error to their own undoing. Is their 
spiritual advancement, like the day, 
continually gaining strength? If it 
is not, they may take it for granted, 
that there is something essentially 
wrong at the bottom. He who has 
effectually tasted of the precious gift 
of God, will not and cannot rest satis- 
fied with present attainments. Like 
the Apostle, regardless as it were of 
his desires of spiritual 


knowledge and of spiritual comforts 


and 


are continually in the advance ; 


though a cloud may occasionally in- 


tercept his view, he presses onward, 
and his heart becoming gradually 


‘transformed into the image of God 
‘from glory to glory, his path, ‘ like 





the light, shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.’’ Let the reader 
test by this his experience, and not 
rest satisfied with any thing short of 
an actual growth in grace. 

There is one more criterion. The 
crace of God, when actually present 
with the soul, must as a necessary 
consequence cause that soul to be 


productive of the fruits of righteous- 


| ness. 





This is declared to us in the 
expressions as before illustrated, ‘‘for 
he shall come unto us as the rain,”’ &c. 
Reader, if thy life brings no harvest 
of present glory to God—if thy light 
does not so shine before men, that 
seeing thy good works they may glo- 
rify thy Father who is in heaven, 
thou mayest rest as satisfied as if an 


‘angel from heaven had been com- 
' Ps . 
misstoned to 


ar to thee the message, 
that thou art Beceived—that thou art 
speaking peate to thine heart, while 
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there is no peace, and while iv ts 
counsels of the eternal God thou art 
considered as a cumberer of the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REMARKS ON INFIDELITY. 


If by Infidelity be understood the 


sincere conviction that the relivion of 


Jesus Christ, as displayed in the Old 
and New Testaments, ts a false sys- 
tem of salvation ; or, in other words, 
that the doctrines which it reveals 
are not divine, and the hopes which 
it encourages are false, | much doubt 
whether many, if any, can be found 
in our happy country among the re- 
puted champions of this unrighteous 
cause, to whom the term can be justly 
applied. It ts indeed questionable, 
as I think, whether the human mind, 
in that enlightened and improve: 
state to which it has arrived in Chris- 
tian countries, is capable of receiv- 
ing and entertaining such a convic 
tion. To disprove ‘the sacred truths 
of revelation which, by those sublime 
tokens given in confirmation of them, 
and by their blessed eilects on him- 
self and in himself, the Christin 
knows to be divine, is impossible 
and it would seem that this must be 
done, or, at least, that it must © 
supposed to have been done, before 
the mind can settle down in the cala 
conviction that religion is a ‘“ cun- 
ningly devised fable.” 

In this grand display of almizht 
love, there is an atiending power 
whose efficacy is felt in a greater or 
less degree by all upon whom the 
light has shined, and which forbids 
that the word should * reiurn void” 
unto Him from whose lips it has fallen. 
There is a secret and irresistible in. 
fluence attending it which cannot be 
eluded—some ray from our glorious 
and immortal luminary strikes its way 
into the most p: alpable di irkness, | 
though the darkness comprehend i 
not, and is not entirely without it: 
effects. Those silent compunctions 
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| rround, whose end is to be cut down 
| and cast into the fire. 
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of conscience, and that alarming ap- 
prehension of the divine displeasure, 
from which even the most abandoned 
mid wicked are never entirely free, 
ind which sometimes causes the se- 
verest agony, | apprehend, are to be 
iraced to this sacred source. Sucha 
stite Is incompatible with the firm 
‘onviction that religion’ alse ; and 
(ese benefits, though conferred upon 
inwilling hearts, would seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of so dangerous 
ind damning a downfall. Besides, 
the cloud of living witnesses, the 
(uithful subjects of the cross, in whose 
lives the principles of the gospel are 
‘ontinually illustratec and enforced, 
serve to counteract the tendency 
of unbelief, and to restrain it far 
within the bounds of that awful point 
in which the Deity stands convicted 
of taulsehood, and all the wisest and 


hypocrisy or folly. But although 
there are only a few, if any, who are 
infidels in the above sense of the 
term, yet it is much to be regretted 
that, in another sense, there are 
| nany, very many; and [| am much 
linistaken if they are not sometimes 
| to be found even within the hallowed 





| pale of the sanctuary. 


Che proper definition of the term 
fnfidelitu, as exhibited and illustrated 
| mong us, is, | conceive, unbelief, 
or want of faith. Abstractedly con- 
|sidered, it is a negative, rather than 
14 positive quality, and infplies the 
& int of something, rather than a re- 
|dundance of any thing. Thus, in the 
|present application of it, the mind 
has not settled down in the firm con- 
| victions of disbelief; onthe contrary, 

it has some secret, paintul misgivings 
t|/ that the rejected gospel may be true, 
but wants the conviction that it zs 








H true. The assent of the mind is with+ 


best men, of all ages of the world, of 
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held—the judgment pronounces not 
in its favour. Such I conceive to be 
the precise state of modern unbeliev- 
ers—such the characteristics of mo- 
dern unbelief. The infidel is truly a 
negative character. His whole creed 
is made up of negatives. What he 
believes, it would be difficult to de- 
termine—what he believes not, 
more obvious. The grand and dis- 
criminating point of difference, then, 
between abelieverand anunbeliever, 
so far as speculation or the natural 
judgment in both is concerned, 
the one believes the gospel to be the 
word of God, and the other wanting 
this belief—is a sceptic. The positive 
and unqualified disbelief of any pro- 
position, bearing upon its face ap- 
pearances of probability, can result 
only from a serious examination into 
its nature and properties, and the dis- 
covery, or at least the fancied disco- 
very, that there is no ground for a ra- 
tional assent to it. Admitting this 
rule to be a good one, if we apply it 
to our present subject, there can no 
doubt remain as to the true character 
of the infidelity of our day: for who 
among our sceptics has set himself 
down with earnestness and serious- 
ness to examine into the history, the |) 
doctrines, and the proofs of Chris- 
tianity? Who among them is not bru- 
tally ignorant of the very first prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion ? 
Some of those who reject Christiani- 
ty, are well skilled in other arts and 
sciences, and as peaceable, honest, 
and useful members of society, are 
entitled to our high esteem and vene- 
ration. In managing the common af- 
fairs of life, they act with prudence |} 
and skill, and, before deciding on any 
matter of importance, they examine }; 
and weigh it carefully, viewing it in} 
all its aspects and bearings ; but when 
the subject of religion proposes itself 
to their attention, ‘they dismiss it un- 
ceremoneously, refusing it even a 
patient hearing, the common privi- |) 
lege of the vilest culprit. Hence | 
they are as ignorant of what they | 


Is 
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profess not to believe, as they are of 
| what are the best reasons that they 
should believe. They have never 
‘examined the subject; they want, 
therefore, the conviction that reli- 
gion is false; and the worst curse 
which for the present they are doom- 
ed to wear, is that of being sceptics ; 
and their situation is painfully ludi- 
crous when itis considered that they 
are mostly ignorant of the very sub- 
ject upon which their doubts hang, 
like Egyptian darkness, intercepting 
the rays even of their own luminous 
Vision. 

[t is not my purpose in the present 
paper to discuss the causes of scep- 
ticism: abler hands have already 
row this. My object has been to 
define the nature and ascertain the 
limits of this extensive and growing 
evil, and to suggest some hints that 
may be useful to the faithful minister 
of God whose lot may be cast among 
such a people. Scepticism is the dis- 
ease of the heart, engendered by evil 
passions, and strengthened and con- 
\firmed by vicious habits. It lives by 
the love of sinful pleasures and in- 
dulgences, and generally expires 
when the opportunities of gratifica- 
‘tion have passed by. The best me- 
dicine which the spiritual physician 
‘can administer to such patients, is 
ithe pure and unadulterated word of 
God—the grand doctrines of man’s 
deep depravity—the necessity of con- 
version—a change of heart—and, to 
‘crown all, salvation by grace, through 
‘faith in the atonement. These are 
weapons before which the enemy will 
,retire—prejudice will be startled, 
‘and the bulwark which she has erect- 
ed, in the false hope of security, 
will be scattered with the dust, and 
leave its trembling tenant an appli- 
cant for mercy and salvation at an 
altar where he had never bowed 





before, and where the sincere offer- 


‘Ing of penitence and faith was never 
‘rejected. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF THE 
(Continued from page 111.) 

At our meeting on the following 
morning, it was easy to perceive that 
sleep had been a stranger to the in- 
mates of our late happy dwelling. 
An avowal of unchanged views and 
feelings, would have been received 
by my affectionate mother and partial 
friend with implicit confidence—it 
was rising to my lips, rather from a 
conviction of the unkindness of with- 
holding it, than from a sense of the 
folly and danger of suffering such a 
change, when my eye rested on the 
form of the old Missionary, Cornelius 
Leibnitz, approaching the house. In 
a moment of such embarrassment, | 
found myself wholly unequal to en- 
counter him, and pointing him out to 
Maria, with a promise of a speedy 
return, I left the house. 

[ had crossed the cleared grounds 
and was entering a small copice of 
wood, when looking back, | perceiv- 
ed the object I would have avoided ; 
He had left the house, and with rapid 
strides was making towards me. 
Never had I felt so reluctant to meet 
him. Though, as the uncle and 
guardian of Maria, it might have been 
expected I should have sought his 
society, yet, so it was, we had not 
met since the day of my father’s 
death. The truth was, that the aw- 
fulness of his manner on that occa- 
sion, joined to the terms of venera- 
tion | constantly heard used towards 
him, caused me to covet his approba- 
tion with even painful anxiety. He had 
made no advances towards me; and 
amid all the blandishments of friends 
—and these we may receive even 
from religious friends—I was ever 
ready to say, ‘ Yet all this availeth 
me nothing, so long as I find myself 
neglected by Cornelius Leibnitz.”’ 

I would not here willingly break 
the thread of my narrative ; but | 
must observe, that it is a deplorable 
delusion to suppose we can stand fair 
with Him to whom all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom no 
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so long as we fear 
thai the glance of any human eye may 
penetrate the inmost recesses of our 
lsouls, and discover a heart which is 
not right with God. 

An interview with this singular 
person was now unavoidable :° at his 
appearance | was awestruck, and as 
ihe approached I trembled. 
| ‘Though nearly ninety years of age, 
‘his person was erect, his step firm ; 
‘his air, his manner, gave indication 
of that promptness to action which 
seemed to say, ‘* Wist ye not that I 
‘must be about my master’s business.’ 

“Son,” said he, ‘* why is thy 
countenance changed, and why is thy 
heart troubled. ‘Thou didst run well: 
who hindered thee. O toolish son, 
why wilt thou not stand fast, in the 
liberty wherewith thou hast been 
made free; why wilt thou again be 
entangled in the yoke of bondage.” 
Without suffering me to reply, he 
went on, as pi artly to himself, ** What 
more could he have done, which he 
hath not done: he fenced it, and 
dizged it, and gathered out the stones 
thereof. Wherefore, now that he 
looketh, it should bring forth grapes, 
brings it forth wild grapes.” ** I 
am, really, sir,” said I, ‘+ unable to 
account for your manner of address- 
ing me.” ** What!” returned he, 
quickly, ‘thave I not somewhat against 
thee ; art thou not about to leave thy 
first love. * My accusing conscience 
gave a turn to this charge which was 
far from his thoughts ; and my flushed 
cheek revealing to his penetrating 
eye the real state of my mind, the 
hectic glow of resentment beamed 
for one instant on his countenance at 
‘the supposition that I considered him 
capable of the indelicacy of making 
it. ‘* Truly,” said he, ‘‘ my fears 
for thee were not groundless ; thou 
art still in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity. Get thee from me, 
for thou savourest not of the things 
of heaven, but of the things of earth. 
But let ne not be too harsh, my son, 


jsccrets are hid, 











for though | know that satam desires 
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to have thee, and to sift thee like 
wheat, yet have I prayed for thee, 
and it has been given me to feel, 
thou shalt be converted, and strength- 
en thy brethren. But, my son, con- 
version consists not in illumination 
or conviction, not in superficial 
change or partial reformation. Felix 
trembled under conviction, and He- 
rod amended many things ; but nei- 
ther were captivated and crucified by 
converting grace. Many who have 
been troubled in conscience for their 
sins think well of their case, misera- 
bly mistaking conviction for conver- 
sion; with this, Cain might have passed 
for a convert, who ran up and down 
the world distracted with the rage of a 
guilty conscience, until with business 
and building he wore it away. Oh! the 
vast difference between sanctified and 
civilized! Many who look to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, and are 
not far from it—many who arrive at 
the almost of Christianity, will fall 


short at last, from mistaking these 
terms. Conversion lies, then, ina 


thorough change of heart and life— 
the renewing of the Holy Ghpst. 
And this is a work, my son, above 
man’s power. Weure born not of the 
will of the flesh, 


man, but of God. 


nor of the will of 
Never believe thou 
canst convert thyself; if ever thou 
wouldst be savingly converted, thou 
must despair of doing it by thy own 
strength. [tis u resurrection from the 
dead, a new creation, a work of abso- 
lute omnipotence. The end is man’s 
salvation and God’s glory. We are 
chosen, through sanctification, to sal- 
vation ; ca/led that we might be glo- 


rified, but especially that God might |, 
art ever crying 


be 

forth his praiec, and be 

good works. ‘alin son, forget not 
i 


glorified, that we should show 


the end of t ng; let thy light 
shine—let lamp burn—let thy 
fruits be good, be many, and in sea- 
-son—let all thy designs fall in with 
God’s, that he may be magnified in 
thee.” 


The awful energy ard solemn ten- | 
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fruitful in| 
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| derness of his manner, as he con- 


| 











the wind in that quarter. 


cluded, affected me. * Sir,”’ said I, 
‘© | am neither unmindful, nor, as 1 
trust, ignorant of the great truths you 
have spoken. In what particular are 
you, as some of your words seem to 
imply, displeased with my conduct ? 
Can the simple and accidental circum- 
stance of my wishing to renew my 
intimacy with some old friends occa- 
sion you any alarm?” ‘* Henry,” 
said he, ‘* | fear thou art one of those 
who wish to enter in at the straight 
gate, but are unwilling to find the way 
to it rough and thorny ; ; who profess 
to pay a reasonable service, but are 
unwilling to consider the surrender 
of themselves as living sacrifices as 
such. We are ever reluctant to be- 
lieve that the hour is come when we 
must strike out boldly for the things 
which are not seen, in preference to 
the things which are seen. That 
hour is come to thee ; ‘ choose you 
this Cay whom you will serve,’ is a 
question that must be decided before 
we part.’ ‘* Without questioning 
the right which you so peremptorily 
assume, and w hich, all things consi- 
dered, | feel disposed to admit,”’ said 
1, ** you must permit me, venerable 
sir, to say, you mistake this matter. 
The family in question have no wish 
io draw me again into the vortex of 
fashion and folly. It is for my advice 
and assistance in the great subject of 
religion that they court my society.” 
‘So, so,”’ said he, with asmile, ‘* sets 
Thou art 
yet, however, but a young master in 
irsael, and haply mayest need some 
help thyself. O vanity! vanity! like 
the daughters of the horse- leach, thou 
, Give, give. The 
approbation of ‘his domestic, quiet, 
unpretending circle, has lost its 
charm with its novelty ; and the en- 
emy of souls, who, | perceive, will 
loose nothing on the present occa- 
sion for want of penetration, has not 
failed to whisper—that in the Mori- 
sons there is metal more attractive.’ 
I was now seriously hurt, and even 
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offended. ‘* Sir,” said I, “* I pre- 
sume I am old enough to be trusted 
with the choice of my 
‘ Trusted!” returned he, ‘‘ trusted ! 
I would as soon trust The un- 
finished sentence died on his lips ; 
he started ; his looks became doubly 
animated; and, seizing me by the 
arm, he pointed to the object which 
thus powerfully arrested his atten- 
tion—** Behold,” cried he, ** the ram 
caught by the horns, 
consider it. O that thou mayest, even 
in this thy day, see and understand 
the things which make for thy soul’s 
everlasting peace.” 


associates,” 
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Ina small oak tree was a black 
snake, of the largest size seen In our 
country. [ts hideous and abhorrent 
form was twisted round the body of 
the tree in many a circling spire, 
whilst its long neck protru: led Ms head 
beyond the branches, and its eyes 
were fixed, with the power of fasei- 
nation attributed to the fabled basi- 
lisk, on a poor bird, which wheeled 
its tortuous flight around the tree, 
with all the fluttering symptoms of 
agony and terror. 

My first impulse was to hurl a stone 
which lay within my reach at the 
monster; but, holding me back, he 


ts 





exclaimed, ‘* Out on it—let them play 
out the play: they have muc I to} 
enact which concerns thee; see st |) 
thou not itis nature’s pantomime per- 
formed for thy particular benefit ? 
Seest thou not ’tis the real ** velutz 
mm speculo?’ Ah! more truly so than 
those vile boards ever showed which 
claim it as their motto.” = ** [t will 
be lost,” said [, struggling to break 
from him. ‘1 know it will,” re- 
turnedhe. ‘* But this ts trifling, sir,”’ 
said I. ‘I never trifle,” 
solemnly ; ‘“‘ why dost not preach to 
the serpent; why dost not tell it of 
its deceitful nature, its ensnaring 
ways ? Thinkest thou it would relax 


| { 


said he,|}! 





its purpose, and quit its destined 
499 r - 
prey ! lhe helpless victim w 
‘now nearly within the jaws of | 
reptile ; when, seizing the old man’s 


‘ Church 
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cane, | struck the abhorrent creature 
irom the tree, and the liberated bird 
flew toa neighbouring bough in safe ty. 
As I returned the cane, | expected 
|his angry rebuke ; for he had been 
nearly thrown down by the violence 
‘with which | had wrested it from 
him. But, looking anxiously at the 
| bird, and then at me, he exclaimed, 
ip isit even so? To thy Bible, to 
ithy Bible; there shalt thou 
Fear not, for lam with thee. Be 
;not dismayed, for Lam thy God. I 
will stre ‘nethe ‘n thee ; yea, 1 will help 
thee. LE will uphold thee with the 
‘right hand of my righteousness, Fear 
‘not, thou worm Jacob, and ye men 
of Israel; [ will help thee, saith the 


read— 


| Lord thy Redeemer—the Holy One 


fof Israel. But haply, O my son, 
thou shalt be found to fight against 
God. - see thee entwined in the 
folds of the old serpent. I see thee 
weak and wounded, [ see thee sick 
and sore. But there is balm in Gilead, 
‘there is a physician there. He that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
‘ments from Bozzah; he that is glo- 
rious in apparel, clothed in righte- 
;ousness, travelling in the greatness 
lof his strength, mighty to save, shall 
‘stretch his arm and snatch thee from 
ithe burning. but thy dross—thy 
must be consumed, and thou 
must come up out of much tribula- 
tion. ‘Thou wilt lie among the pots. 
| Yet shall thou rise as a dove, as a 
|dove with silver wings.’ 

| Folding his arms on his breast, he 
lappeared absolved in prayer and aw- 
ful meditation. ‘Then motioning me 
‘from him, he took the road which 
led to the city. 

(Tv be continued.) 


drs SS 


A Pastor's affectionate Address to his People 
upon their neglect of Public Worship. 


My deur Friends: The relation of 
a minister of Jesus Christ to the 
souls committed to his care, involves 
the most awfal re sponsibility to him 
» rules over the affairs of the 
He wa‘ches for them, as 
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one who must give account; and if || 
he is not faithful in warning them of 
the consequences of any transgres- 
sion or neglect of duty, which he 
may observe among them, these 
dreadful consequences must, In a 
great measure, redound upon him- 
self. In proportion as he feels a so- 
licitude for their salvation, and re- 
joices over the indications of piety 
which he may be led to witness, he 
is distressed and sorry for their fail- 
ure in an attention to religious ser- 
vices and a performance of religious 
duties. If there is joy among the 
angels, in the presence of God, at 


the repentance of a sinner, surely he | 


must largely partake of their plea- 
sure, by whose instrumentality the 
change has been effected. And 

also might we believe that angels 
would weep, in sympathy for his suf- 
ferings, when, notwithstanding all his 
faithful exertions and disinterested 
labours, he that was unjust is unjust 
still, and the hearts of men, so far 
from being softened into penitence, 
apparently become daily more averse 
to the power and operations of the 
Spirit, and more disinclined to an 


obedience of the commandments of |! 


God. The degree of attention which 
js manifested to religious observances 
is ever a sure measure of the reality 
and influence of religious feelings. 
And when ‘the ways of Zion mourn, 
because no one cometh to her so- 
lemn path,” it is an invariable evi- 
dence, that the heart of the people 
is wholly turned from following the 
Lord their God. It is impossible that 
the heart can love God while the 
lips delight not to praise him; that 
any thing but an entire enmity to the 
divine will can cause an habitual ne- 
glect of public worship. When a 
minister of Christ, then, is compelled 
to witness the Sabbath disregarded, 
and the sanctuary despised, by those 
to whom it is his duty to dispense the 
bread of life, it cannot but be to him 
a source of poignant regret. ‘The 


ardent hopes which he had formed 
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| are responsible to a 
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| of usefulness to them in the most im- 


|portant pursuits which can engage 
itheir attention, and the earnest de- 
‘sire which he had conceived, that 
‘their souls might be granted him as 
iseals of the faithfulness of his minis- 
itry, are at once blighted and destroy- 
ved. He beholds them shutting their 
‘ears, that they may not hear, and 
lest they should be com- 
'pelled to see, and he loudly laments 
that a curse has fallen upon them, 
land that a blessing ts far from himself. 
| But, my dear friends, the feelings 
and happiness of your minister, though 
I trust they arc of importance in your 
view, can be but secondary consider- 
ations upon a subject of this kind. 
| You are not to obey, that you may 
receive the approbation of men; net- 
| ther must the censure of the world 
‘he the measure of your sin. You 
ar higher tri- 
‘bunal, and must give an account of 
|vourselves, of all your actions, to 
'God, who searcheth the heart. You 
stand in the relation of servants to 
ithe Most High ; to your improvement 
fare committed various talents, for 
| whic h you are to be called to an im- 
partial account. It ts this awful idea 
ad a future retribution which gives 
their importance to all your actions ; 
‘and, believe me, would you keep it 
‘always before you ; would you al- 
lw: ays say to yourselves, ‘ for all 
| these things, God will bring me into 
| judgment,” you could not persevere 
in your present neglect of religious 
duties. Would you remember, that 
every Sabbath which you profane 
adds strength to the seal of your 
damnation ; that every declaration of 
ithe gospel which you neglect, is ‘*a 
savour of death unto death” to your 
‘souls ; you would shudder at the re- 
‘collection of your past life; you 
‘would, with a firm determination, 
‘commence a far different course of 
conduct. 


| 
j 
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| But, all consequences apart, do the 
, goodness and mercy of God, the bless- 
ings of creation and Providence, the 
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promises of redemption and eternal | 
life, the means of grace and the hope }; 
of glory—do «all these merit no re- 
turn at your hands? Is it a too se- 
vere requisition upon your gratitude, 
to expect you to unite weekly in the 
worship and praise of him who is the 
author of so many benefits to you? 
Surely, it is not unjust that you should 
return, for all his unnumbered mer- 
cies, a tribute of thanks ; or that you 
should endeavour to merit the appro- 
bation of a being who has manifested 
himself to you in such tender and 
endearing forms! | cannot allow my- 
self to judge so harshly of you, as to 
believe that you are insensible to 
motives like those which should ac- 

,tuate you in your conduct towards 
God. 1 would ascribe your absence 
trom public worship, rather to an ap- 
parent hurry of worldly business, 
than to any determined opposition to 
the ordinances of religion. But if 
this be the case, consider how im- 


proper it is that any worldly business 
should interfere with the duties of 


the Sabbath. ‘* Are there not six 
days in the week, in which men 
ought to work ?”’ Is there not suffi- 
cient time beside the Sabbath to finish 
all your affairs? ‘Tell me candidly, 
would your concerns materially suf- | 
fer by allowing them to lay by for 
one day in the seven? If they really 
would not, you are without excuse. 
If they would, has not the God whom 
you should serve, power to make you 
more than amends for all your loss ? 
And would it not be better for you 
to damage, even to a great extent, 


would it not be better for you to sa-! 


crifice altogether all your earthly 
possessions than to put yourselves in 
the hazard of an eternal destruction ? 
This is not asmall thing, for itis your 
life. Unless the idea of a God be in 
every respect vain, a neglect of his 
service must receive the punishment 
it merits. And while you persevere 
in such a neglect, you cannot expect 
to avoid its necessary result. 
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‘pear almost too faulty to be true, that 
‘there were beings, blest with the 
‘most abundant measure of prosperity 
and comfort, over whose concerns a 
divine Providence seemed in a pecu- 
liar manner to smile, who yet for 
many months at a time, were not seen 
to acknowledge the goodness of that 
Providence, in the house of public 
worship designed for that purpose. 
But, faulty as this may appear, you 
well know that there are many of you, 
and those, too, whose affairs are the 
most prospered, whose constant ha- 
bits would support the truth of such 
a charge, were it made against them. 
But besides the sinfulness of such 
conduct, in itself considered, reflect 
upon the deleterious consequences 
which are produced by it, as an ex- 
ample. You are parents. Many of 
you are the heads of consider able fa- 
milies, who are growing up under 
your care, and who depend, under 
God, upon your exertions for the 
character which they may sustaia 
through life, perhaps for eternity. 
They look to you for direction aod 
example. As their parents, they can- 
not believe that you will lead iced 
into a course of wickedness. it is a 
part of their very constitution fo con- 
sider every thing you do as done for 
the best; and they will never ima- 
gine that they can be criminal in imi- 
tating the conduct which they have 
from their birth observed to be your 
habitual practice. When, then, your 


'children see you passing day after 


day apparently without prayer to 
God, and even without appearing 
ever to refer to him, in your thoughts, 
words, or actions; when they see 
you constantly absenting yourselves 
from the public services of the 
Church, and spending your Sabbaths 
either in business or with company 
at home, or else in amusing your- 
selves by walking or riding abroad ; 
when they see you constantly disre- 
garding all religious services and re- 
ligions duties—what will be the re- 
flections which will naturally arise in 
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their minds? Will they dare to con- 


demn your conduct ? “Will they not 
rather, when they are reproved by 
others for imitating it, always adduce 
your example as their authority ’ 
And will they not, even involuntari- 
ly, fall into the same habits for life ? 
{ might easily point out to your ob- 
servation instances where men, al- 
though compelled perhaps, while }) 
children, to go regularly to Church, 
as soon as they have been loosed from 
positive constraint have walked in the 
same steps that have been trodden by 
their fathers, and, like them, have 
always manifested a total disregard of 
the institutions of religion. Perhaps 
I might show you, where a father, and | 
those of his sons who had arrived at 
manhood, are uniting together to pass || 
away each Sabbath, as it comes, in la- 
bour or recreation, without the least 
fear of God before their eyes; and this, 
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too, not among the poor of the earth, 


butin the very highest class of “work ily | 


respectability. Perh: aps lt might point i 
you, also, to females in a situation | 
high in the world’s estimation, where | 
the return of a Sabbath makes but aa | 
slight alteration in the customary em- | 
ployments and amusements of the | 
week. How inexpressibly awtul must 
be the situation of such in the world 
of retribution, where the children 
will be venting their complaints and 
imprecations upon the parents, by 
means of whose bad example they 
are brought into the midst of the suf- 
ferings which they will be for ever 
obliged to endure! 

As parents, your conduct involves 
not only your own happiness, but the 
eternal situation of all the children 
whom God has committed to your 
care. You are, therefore, not ouly 
responsible for your own conduct, 
but in a great measure for theirs also. 
If, from your evil example, they ac- 
quire bad habits of conduct, they must 
indeed perish ; but their blood will 
be required at your hands. How mo- 
mentous, considered in this view, 1s 
the importance of every action you 
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pertorm, and particularly of all which 
are connected with the interests and 
requirements of religion! How aw fal 
must every transgression appear to 
you, and in a peculiar sense the one 
ot which [ now speak, when, by your 
we profanation of the Sabbath, you 
‘lead all who depend upon you for ex- 
ample to an habitual contempt of the 
institutions and commandments of 
God. 

You will readily acknowledge, my 
dear friends, that | do not represent 
'this subject in too strong a light. I 
| will appeal to your own experience 
land observ: ation, for facts in support 
lof every remark I may have made. 
You see constantly the effects which 
have been produc ed in your families 
by the force of your example. You 
may observe, too, in others, how 
many persons have been probably 
irnined for ever , by presuming only 
‘to walk in the steps of those to whom 


they have looked for instruction. 
When, then, by your own acknow- 
lecement, these things are so, you 


cannot be surprised at the freedom 
and earnestness with which I exhort 
you upon the subject. It is acrying 
evil among you—one which you are 
strongly bound to reflect upon and 
avoid. 

You profess a high regard for the 
feelings and comfort of your minis- 
ter; and he would not, for a moment, 
doubt the sincerity of your profes- 
sions; but he cannot avoid noticing 
the inconsistency of your conduct, 
when, notwithstanding all the respect 
which you profess for him, he rarely 
meets you where you can best know 
him, and where he most desires to 
see you—in the house of God. Think 
what must be the emotions which fill 
his heart, when upon the Sabbath he 
looks in vain around the church for 
the friends at whose hands he has 
received so much kindness during 
the week ; when he is obliged to de- 
liver his important message from God 
to but a few, who are scattered here 
and there around the almost empty 
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pews ; when he must not only mon re | tne 


that you receive from hin ne good 
but that you will not even hear wht 
he is so anxious to communicate. | 
am sure you cannot have retiect 

upon this inconsistency of your con- 
duct—this want of just regard to the 
proper feelings of one who wishes so 
ardently for your good, or you woul! 
not have laid yourselves open to the 
least hint of censure on its account. 
{am convinced that the simple ex- 


pression of his wishes, and of hts 
ideas concerning your duty, will be 


sufficient to lead you into a diferent 
habit from the one which he reproves. 
] pray vou all to retlect seriously upon 
the importance of this subject in all 
its bearings, and to consider my ob- 
servations with that candour which 
becomes the professed disciples of 
Jesus Christ. And I trust that God 
will lead you into a course of life 
which shall bring to you the abund- 
ance of peace, whose result shall be 
quictness and assurance for ever. 
Your sincerely affectionate 
Pastor. 


Ma- 
the 


Notice of the Circular of the Board of 
nagers of the Theological Schoo! of 
Diocess of Virginia. 

It has lone been our desire and 
intention to bring before the notice 
of our readers a pamphlet which, ; 
well for its intrinsic merits as for the 
importance of its object, has well 
deserved their attention. 

We love the cause of theological 
instruction in public seminaries, and 
consider the erection of institutions. 
in different parts of the United States, 
for the literary qui alification of young 
men for the ministry of the gospel, 
as the hope of the Episcopal Church 
in this country, and that alone by 
which she can be enabled to hold an 
equal pace, in point of literary at- 
tainment, with the other religions de- 
nominations in our land. It is on this 
account that we are ready to lend the || 
aid of our feeble voice in spreading 


is 
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from the theological 
wunla. 
It was early perceived by the mem- 


hers of the Church in Virginia, that 


iddress 


hool of Vir 


jthe seminary established by the Ge- 
}neral Convention in the city of New- 


York, however calculated it might 
be for the attainment of many very 


juseful purposes to the cause of rel- 


gion, and especially to the Church of 
New-York and the neighbouring di- 
was not likely, on account 
of many considerations, to produce 
e benefits to the diocesses of the 
Church which made the 


CSSCsS, 


nary so desirable. It was not long 
before an institution for these pur- 
poses, inthe State of Virginia, was 
considered and resolved on, as the 


most etiectual way of preparing men 


who in their habits, manners, dispo- 
sitions, and views, would be best 
adapted to the exigencies of their 
churches. A Board of Trustees was 
appointed, and a zealous member of 
the Church dispatched, with a cireu- 
lar from the Board, to solicit pecu- 
niary assistance from the Episcopa- 
lians of Virginia for the accomphish- 
ment of their plan. His success, con- 
sidering that he was unaided ; that 


ihe applied to less than half the pa- 
crishes, and in atime of uncommon 
per “anbar \ 
encoure 
| subscriptions the amount of which 


embarrassment, was very 
ang; and thonzh he obtanued 
was far below the necessary sum, 
ihey were suflictent to justify the be- 
lief that nothing but persevering and 
energetic measures are needful to 
obtain whatever amount may be es- 
At a late meeting of the 
Prustees in Fredericksburg, a num- 
her of gentlemen of the first respect- 
tility were appointed as agents in 
different parts of the State to solicit 
ind receive a further subscription in 
behalf of the seminary. [t was from 








this meeting of the Trustees that the 
Circular we are noticing was issued. 

We could with pleasure extract a 
'Jarge portion of its contents, were we 
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not obliged to be sparing of our room. 
The folfowing account of the smull 
number of clergymen of all denomi- 
nations will astonish those persons 
who are so apprehensive that in a 
few years our country will be per- |}; 
fectly overrun with ministers :— 

*‘ ft is the fearful fact, that the po- 
pulation of America, increasing with 
a rapidity which has no parallel in 
the history of man, is fast outgrowing |, 
the ministry, and with it, cf course, 
the public means of grace. This is | 
universally the case, though particu- 
larly and more grievously in certain 
portions of our land. Our readers 
will doubtless be surprised to learn 
that even in the churches of New- 
England, where seventy years since 
there was a well educated ministry || 
for every 628 souls, there are now 
not more than sufficient to afford one 
to twice that number of souls; and in 


consequence thereof, some hundred |, 


congregations are without a regular |, 
supply. Our brethern in the north 
inform us that during the first century 
after the settlement of their country, 
that is from 1620 to 1720, more than 
half the graduates of their colleges} 
were ministers of religion—but that 
durinz the last century, that is from], 
1720 to the present period, not more 
than one fourth of their educated 
youth have been devoted to the ser- 
vice of God; and thus the ratio of 
their ministers has been regularly de- 
creasing. Much more this the 
case in regard to the middle and south- 
ern states, where there are immense 
districts of country, with thousands} 
and tens of thousands of immortal be- 

ings, living and dying most deplora- 
bly destitute of those means of grace 
which we all feel most needful to our 
spiritual wellbeing. Even in the state 
of New-York, (that State of zeal, 
enterprise, and christian liberality, ) 
it is stated that there are not less 
than two hundred organized congre- 
gations unsupplied with ministers, 

and in the very city itself not less 


Is 
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‘without the regular services of ihe 
| sanctuary. 
| ‘* As we come to our own and ihe 
more southern states, the want be- 
| comes still greater; and itis dreadful 
ito the believing mind to think how 
many of our fellow cre: itures, our 
| nearest and dearest kinsmen after the 
flesh, are either totally destitute of 
‘instructors, or only furnished with 
those most incompetent to the task. 
‘From all the examinations we have 
| been able to give this subject, we are 
‘forced to conclude that there is not 
more than the sixth part of a reason- 
able supply to that portion of our 
country just alluded to, which of 
course must leave a large number of 
our citizens in a truly unhappy 
state.”’ 
| From the view of the present pro- 
/portion of ministers to people, our 
‘author is led to consider the rapully 
growing and spreading population of 
our States ; the swift increase of the 
widely extended flock over the num- 
ber of its shepherds ; the alarming 
fact, that vast portions of our emi- 
grating people, and of our newly 
settled countries, ere destitute of the 
| gospel ministry ; the danger that our 
country, as others have “done, may 
‘outlive and outgrow the means of 
‘grace among its inhabitants ; and the 
solemn truth— 
thy That for the last century, but 
lespecially for the last fifty years, 
|there has been a regular, yea, “es a 
‘rapid, decrease of the ministry, i 
‘proportion to the population of our 
| country ; that the deficiency of minis- 
ters is now threefold greater in the 
‘south, and yet more manifold in the 
west, the further we proceed. The be- 
lieving mind cannot but fearfully ask, 
what will be the end of these things ? 
What if this ratio of decrease go on 
—what if that ministry, on which God 
has made the promotion of religion so 
much to depend, should dwindle into 
1 mere handful, by comp.cison with 
the hundreds of millions who will 





than seventy-eicht thousand souls 








swarm in our land before two centt- 
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ries are gone—or what if ourcountry- 
men were viven up to ignorant uncom~ 
missioned blind guides, what security 
have we for the continuance of chris- 
tianity in its power and purity, or 
even in its form and ceremonies? It}, 
were, indeed, an impious tempting || 
of God to suppose that he would pre- 
serve to us the blessing of 2 religion, | 
which we did not prize enough to 
support and bequeath to our children 
by those means which his providence 
so clearly points out, and his spirit |) 
hath so often blest. We can only be 
safe by taking warning from the past, | 
looking the danger fully in the face 
and vigorously adopting the proper 
means of prevention.” 

The great encouragement that we 
have for hoping that the alarming 
prospects which our increasing po- 
pulation, so far outstripping the 
means of religious instruction-.pro- 
vided for their benefit, present, is 
found in the simultaneous, noble and 
enlightened efforts which the differ- 
ent denommations of Christians are 

making by their theological semina- 
ries to raise up well disciplined and 
well accoutered soldiers of the cross 
to carry the standard of truth wher- 
ever the powers of darkness are 
reigning :— 

‘* Among the institutions which 
have been formed for this object, we 
would mention, as a noble example 
to the members of our communion, 


the school at Andover, in the state of 


Massachusetts, where more than one 
hundred pious youths are continually 
preparing themselves for the sacred 
office. Nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been expended on 
the buildings, libraries, and protess- 
orships of this school, within a few 
years ; and this sum, it is said, has 
been «lmost entirely contributed by 
the members of six families—one in- 
dividual of whom has given nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars. We 
are truly happy to state that this coad || 
excimpie has alreedy ocen followed 


fais 
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There isa 
lively interest excited in their breasts 
in behalf of schools of divinity ; funds 
‘are raising, under the auspices of the 
general convention, to establish one 
on an extensive scale ; and a late le- 
gacy of sixty or seventy thousand dol- 
T. ars enables it at once to commence 
| ‘its operations ; and may Heaven guide 
‘its councils and bless its efforts.” 
When we consider how very dis- 
‘ouraging is the prospect of pious 
lout indige ‘nt young men, in the Epis- 
copal Church of these southern dio- 
cesses, of obtaining the necessary qua- 
lifications for the gospel ministry ; 
‘how often it must repress the rising 
‘desire of many a youth whose talents 
and zeal, could he but find his way 
to the pulpit, would be eminently 
‘useful to the souls of men ; and how 
often, if they do not succeed entirely 
to prevent the approach of indigent 
men to our altars, they must have the 
effect of hindering their way, crip- 
pling their energies, depressing their 
‘spirits, and materially diminishing the 
usefulness which otherwise they 
would attain to ; we perceive at once 
‘the urgent call of our churches that 
/some exertions, of an energy, extent, 
and spirit, greatly superior to any 
that we have ever adopted, should 
immediately be prosecuted in behalt 
of our apostolic ministry. There 
must be among our congregations 
many who— 

‘** Feel their whole souls moved 
by the Holy Ghost toward the good 
work ; being ‘ called of God,’ they 
will s say to their friends and minis- 
ters, ‘ necessity is laid upon us ;’ yea, 
|wo be unto us if we preach not the 
‘gospel; put us into the priest’s of- 
fice, not that we may eat bread, but 
that we may have souls for our hire. 
Thus will many speak ; and shall we 
not be prepared to second the call of 
|God—to aid their holy desires—to 


l!neombers of our church. 
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| equip them for the combat, and bid 
i'them go forth in the name of the 
Or shall we suffer them, for 


though with unequal steps, by the |! want of such help and needful pre- 
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paration, to languish into indolence, | 
sink into cowardice, degenerate into, 
a secular spirit, or, with the still re- | 
maining desire of serving God, be | 
obliged to relinquish the tond hope | 
of the sanctuary, for want of that | 
share of knowledge which is neces- | 
sary to the useful discharge of its | 
duties ?” 

It melancholy for the interests 
of sound faith and extensive ministe- 
rial influence, that such very unrea- 
sonable sentiments prevail on the | 
subject of the study, and the literary | 
and theological attainments which are | 
necessary for the preparation of a 
Christian for the clerical office :— 

** A personal faith in Christ—an ho- 
nest desire for the welfare of others— 
a zealin the cause, no matter how de- 
void of knowledge—are, with too ma- 

ny. considered the only requisites for 
an honourable and useful introduction 
to the ministry of the gospel. Against 
a sentiment and practice so contrary 
to the word and conduct of God, and 
sO injurious in their effects to the 

cause of true religion, we feel it a 
duty most solemnly to protest before 
the members of our Church. At the 
same time, however, we hope they 
will not for a moment suppose, that 
in pleading for the highest qualifica- 
tions which education can give, we 
overvalue human learning, or lose 
sight of that preparation of heart 
which God alone can give.” 

We would with great pleasure ex- 
tract from this address the whole of 
the very judicious and able survey 
of the arguments usually emploved 
against the above opinion, which our | 
author has given to the public ; but 
want of room requires a selection 
of some of its most interesting para- 
graphs :— 

** It is worthy of observation, that 
when the Almighty thought proper 
to separate the Jewish nation from 
all others—making them a peculiar 
people—delivering his laws and or- 
dinances to them—and constituting 
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will: he selected for the achieve- 
ment a man, ‘even Moses, who was 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt,’ 
which was, In truth, all the wisdom 
of the then world. With him was 
associated Aaron, because he was an 
eloquent man—the two together 
combining the great requisites in 
those who are appointed to deliver, 
explain, and enforce God’s laws upon 
To continue what these 
were appointed to begin, the divine 
lawgiver set apart a certain order of 
men from the rest of the Jews; of 
whom it is written, ‘ the priests’ lips 


| should keep knowledge, and the peo- 


ple should seek the law at their 
mouth ;? and who are declared to be 
God’s best gift, ‘when they feed the 
people with knowledge and under- 
standing.” Under God’s special gov- 
ernment of this nation, it was, that the 
pious youths of Israel associated to- 
gether in the schools of the prophets, 
where, retired from the world, and 
devoted to prayer and study, and 
every pious exercise, they prepared 
themselves for the instruction of the 


people. Often did God honour their 
schools by selecting from among 


their disciples those whom he com- 
missioned to deliver solemn warnings 
to kings and nations, and to foretell 
the most memorable events of future 
history. Such was God’s will, une- 
quivocally expressed in deeds, under 

the old dispens: ition. Nor was it al- 





‘tered under the new ; for then it was 


foretold ‘that knowledge should be 
|increased ;’ ‘ wisdom and knowledge 
iwere to be the stability of those 
|| times ;* and the history of the church 
| 


has verified the predictions. 


‘< It is most true, (as we are often 
told in support of the opposite senti- 


|ment,) that our Lord chose for his 


first evangelists men who for the 
most part were plain and unlettered, 

though, by general consent. men of 
sound minds as well as resolute spi- 
rits. But be it remembered, that he 
did not send them out to their ardu- 





them the depository of his revealed 





ous work, until he had first given 
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- the unbe- 


argument was over, 


education—the power of working all | lrever was forced to say, ‘ Almost thou 
miracles—that they might coatirm | | per ‘suadest me to be a christian. 


their doctrines 
in asupernatural manner endued them 
with the knowledge of languages, that 
all men might be addressed in their 
own tongues. Thus was the deti- 
ciency of their education supplied by 


os oe 
supernatural gifts, and the tongue oi 


the learned put into their mouths. 
that God might be the more magnified 
inthem. It deserves also to be con- 
sidered, that he who by preeminence 
was called ‘ chief of the apostles’ — 
whose labours were nore abundant— 
whose successes were greater—who 
counted all things but loss for the 
knowledge of Christ—who chose the 
demonstration of the spirit, rather 
than the enticing words of man’s wis- 


dom—was nevertheless the man of 


superior learning to all the apostles— 


having been brought up at the feet of 


Gamaliel, a learned doctor among the 
Jews. He had studied the wisdom 
of this world, and of the princes or 
wise men thereof, and theretore the 
better knew that it was foolishness 
with God, and would come to nau-ht. 
St. Paul it was whom God chose to 
bear the persecuted name of Jesus 
to kings and gentiles. He it was who 
stood in the midst of Mars hill, 

Athens itself, the great seat of learn- 
ing and politeness ; and there, before 
the most renowned assembly in the 
world, preached ‘the faith of Jesus, 
charged their nation with superstition, 
and quoted their own poets and my- 
thology against them. He it was that 


reasoned so nodly on righteousness, 


temperance, and judgment to come, 
that a profligate governor, seated on 
his throne, trembled as he spoke; and |) 
he it was who so sublimely displayed || 
the wonderful doctrines of the cross 
before the noble Festus, as to make 
him exclaim, Paul! thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad! But so surely were they 
the words of truth and 
which he spoke, that ere the apos- 


soherness. 


: and not ouly this, but | 
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lic ils—by their solemn appe: als to the 
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‘Thus, in every age, have learn- 
ed and eloquent defenders of the faith, 
vy the irresistible force of their rea- 
-oning—by the wisdom of their coun- 


conscience, and pathetic addresses to 
the heart, obtained an homage for re- 
liwion, which ignorance, however 
honest in its zeal, could never eflect. 


Ifwe turn to the history ofthe ciirts- 
tian church, we there find atull con- 


tirmation of the opinion which has 
been advanced. Who were those 
burning and shining lights, which 


warmed and tllumined the first ages 
of the gospel? Who those martyrs 
and contessors that lived and died ouly 
for Christ? Who were lreneus, Cle- 
mens, Tertullian, Cyprian, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustin ? 
Who but men the most learned of their 
age, acquainted, as all their writings 
evinee, with all Greek and Roman 
lore, and able to show that all their 
religion was vain conceit or proud 
rebellion against God? When these 
suns were and none lke unto 
them arose upon the church; when 
Europe was covered with the sha- 
dows of meht, and both ministers and 
people were sunk in ignorance : what 
was the state of religion? As learning 
declined, religion fell. As the light of 
science grew dim, the heat of religion 
grew cold: and there was a fearful 
period, when the one being nearly 
extinet, the other was scarcely to be 
found upon earth. But by whom was 
the pe spark blown into a flame, 
and the church relumed and warmed 
into new life? Who were Wickeliffe, 
Jerome, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
 Bietions ‘ry Ridley, Cranmer, Knox, 
land others who might be mention- 
ed, but the most learned and elo- 
quent men of their age and country, 
whose writings are even now read 
with profit and delight ? Lastly, let 
us ask, who are those that have con- 


‘tinued the work so nobly begun by 


set, 
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the first reformers? Who the men 
that have contributed, by their la- 
bours and writings, to preserve the 
true doctrines, and recommend the 
true practice of religion to succeed- 
ing generations, and who are now 
quoted by all denominations as the 
standards of holiness and orthodoxy ? 
Who but Tillotson, Chillingworth, 
Hooker, Hammond, Baxter, Dod- 
dridge, Watts, Horseley, Porteus, 
Buchanan, Faber, and Chalmers,— 
men skilled in all the departments of 
science which could throw one ray 
of light, or yield one argument to- 
wards the great truths of revelation ’ 
These are the men whom God in 
every age hath raised up for the de- 
fence of that faith which he hath de- 
termined to preserve by the instru- 
mentality of man. In his infinite 
mercy, he hath vouchsafed the bless- 
ing of Christianity to us, through the 
ious affection of our forefathers. 
And shall we not faithfully guard it, 


and religiously bequeath it to our 


children by the means of his own ap- 
pointment ! ? That is the question |j 
before the American churches. Will 
the Christians of this favoured land, 

perceiving that its population is out- | 
growing its ministry and public ordi- 
nances, adopt effectual measures for 
training up indigent and pious youth 
for the ministry ; and have schools 
where the more wealthy, as well as 
the poor, may be well instructed for 
the task? Will they make their alms 
ascend together with their prayers, 

as a memorial before God of their 
zeal in one of the most important of 
causes ; or will they suffer the pre- 


sent decrease and unfitness of the mi- |! 


nistry to go on without an effort to 
arrest its fatal effects? On the prac- 
tical answer to this, depends the spi- 
ritual condition of our children, whe- 
ther they remain in the churches of 
Virginia, or migrate to some other 
state.” 

In order to decide the questions in 
the latter part of the above quotation, 
the proposal is renewed of a theolo- 
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gical seminary for the diocess of Vir- 
ginia. And who ts there that can ob- 
ject to such a proposal ?— 

** Shall the arts and sciences of 
this world be so accurately studied 
and carefully cultivated—shall so 
much time, and money, and thought, 
be expended upon them, in order to 
bring them to their highest perfec- 
tion? Shall schools and colleges be 
so richly endowed for the study of 
languages, and history, and mathe- 
matics, and politics ? Shall the young 
lawyer and physician be required to 
pursue the studies appropriate to 
their profession, with so much exact- 
ness, and at so much expense? Do 
all the different trades and professions 
require along previous exercise of 
the candidates under those who are 
more experienced, before they can 
admit them to an honourable prac- 
tice? And shall he who undertakes 
to guide the souls of his fellow im- 
mortals into heaven—who professes 
to teach the sublime science of salya- 
| tion—to expound the sacred oracles 
| of God—and defend the gospel against 
‘all the malice, and craft, and power 
of vice and infidelity; shall he go 
forth unarmed, untaught, a mere no- 
ivice, to expose himself and the cause 
‘he has espoused to the contempt and 
derision of the world? We call upon 
‘the zeal and liberality of the mem- 
| bers of our Church, to forbid the 
|disgrace, and prevent the injury.” 
| Subjoined to this interesting circu- 
lar, is a list of the subscriptions ob- 
tained by the single exertions of Mr. 
' John Nelson of Mecklenburg, amount. 
‘ing to about $11,000. Subscriptions 
are to be paid in three annual instal- 
j ments, which become due on the 1st 
\day of May in each year. It is gra- 
| tifying to observe at the end of this 
_paper the name of the venerable and 
pious Bishop of Virginia, as Presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
contemplated seminary, succeeded by 
the names of some of the most re- 
ispectable clergymen and laymen of 
‘his diocess, as constituting the Board. 
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The following gentlemen compose 
lon IE on) 
the Board of managers : 
Right Rev. Richard C. Moore, D. D. Bi- 
shop of Virginia, President. 
Win. Meade, Vice-President. 
Edward C. M’Guire, Secretury. 
William H. Wilmer, D. D. 
John M. Ravenscroft, 
Oliver Norris, 
Enoch M. Lowe, 
Burwell Bassett, Esq. 
William Mayo, Esq. 
Johu Gray, Esq. 
Hugh Mercer, Esq. 
Philip Nelson, Esq. 
Dr. Carter Berkley, Esq. 
John Nelson, Esq. 

As members of the Church of Ma- 
ryland, deeply interested in the cause 
of well constituted and conducted 
theological institutions, and anxiously 
engaged in endeavouring to rear up 
a seminary for the same important 
purposes as those which our bre- 
thren of Virginia are aiming at, we 
wish them God speed; and to the 
agents of their institution to Whom 
this Circular is especially addressed, 
we say, in the words of its finishing 
sentence— 

** May that God in whose hands 
are the hearts of men, dispose you to 
the good work, and give a willing 
mind to those whose aids you may so- 
licit, and make the work prosper in 
your hands, so as to redound to his 
honour and glory, now and for ever.” 


> 
ae’. 





A VISIT TO SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND 
LEBANON, 


(Continued from page 145.) 

Having sufficiently tried the wa- 
ters of Saratoga, we paid a visit of a 
few days to Ballston Spa, about seven 
miles distant, the waters of which 
are very similar to those of the for- 
mer. 
more diversified and pleasing than 
that of Saratoga; and, being the seit 
of judicature for the county, it pre- 


sents also a greater appearance of 


prosperity and improvement than the 

tormer. The current of fashio- 

however, as capricious as fancy | 

self, and which for a long time ha. 

set towards this place, has turned its 
VOL. IV.—No. 6, 


A Visit to Saratoza, Lake George, and Lebanon, 


The scenery of this place is | 
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gay stream towards Saratoga. And 
so true is it that ** the world her ready 
visit pays where fortune smiles,”’ that 
even the hackney drivers seemed to 
be in league against Ballston, and to 
use all their efforts to obtain the pre- 
‘ference of the traveller in favour of 
Saratoga. Whilst here, I received 
the hospitable attentions of a worthy 
friend, at whose house lt lodged dur 
ing the greater part of my stay. 
Having in vain waited for a rain té 
lay the excessive dust of the roads, 
we set out for Lake George on the 
morning of the 3d September. The 
road from Ballston and Saratoga to 
this place, for the most part, lies 
through a flat pine barren, void of 
cultivation, and hardly susceptible of 
it. The weather had been long dry, 
‘and the dust and sand, of which there 
‘was abundance in motion, gave us 
some annoyance, Nothing occurred 
‘worthy of notice till we reached 
Glenn’s Falls, distant from Saratoga 
about eighteen miles. The Hudson 
here flows in one sheet over the 
broken ledges of rocks which divide 
it into four principal channels, thro’ 
which it is precipitated in a fall of 
about forty feet. The scene is inter- 
‘esting, and, no doubt, grand and sub- 
lime when the river ts full, at which 
‘time it rushes, in one broad expanse, 
thundering and foaming, on the rocks 
‘below. The best view of it is from 
the bridge which is thrown over the 
‘river at this place. Contiguous to 
‘it is the small village of Kingsbury. 
| Having dined at this place, we pro- 
ceeded to the lake, which is about 
‘eight miles distant. A few miles 
‘brought us in sight of the mountains 
that skirt the lake ; and soon the like 
itself appeared, enthroned in the midst 
‘of her mighty barriers, with all the 
‘calm and placed dignity of a queen 
iwho seemed to feel conscious that 
amidst such faithful guards her em- 
pire was secure. In descendin» the 
| yde, you have a pretty good pros. 
| pect of the scenery whi bh adorns this 
queen of lakes. The mountains en 


a 


yay 
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each side are visible for 12 or 15 
mijes down the lake, which now ap- 
peared, under the beams of the set- 
ting sun, sparkling with the little 
islands that are sprinkled over its 
chrystal bosom. We arrived just be- 
fore night at the little village of Cald- 
well, so called after the enterprising 
proprietor of a greater part of it. 
Here we found a comfortable inn, 
contiguous to the water; and to the 
back portico of which we soon re- 
paired, to enjoy the majestic scene 
which presented itself from this spot. 

Whether “taste be a distinct sense 
appropriated to the perception of 
beauty, and, like an eye, discovers 
and approves the lines, forms, co- 
lours and motions, in which beauty 
consists,’’ as some technical philoso- 
phers define ; or whether it be mere- 
ly a modification of some other sim- 
ple emotion, as others affirm, I, who 
am no philosopher, will not under- 
take to decide. It appears to me, 
however, that sublimity and beauty 
must both reside in the object itself, 
and that there must be not only a 
constitution of mind capable of disco- 
vering and appreciating these quali- 
ties, but a frame and feeling weil 
tuned to relish and enjoy them. The 
unlettered rustic, ‘* whose talk is of 
bullocks,’” would not enjoy or per- 
ceive the beauty that resides in the 
most exquisite scenes. And not less 
would they lose their charm to the 
man condemned to die, or whose 
mind was imbued with any grief. On 
the other hand, where the mind ts at 
ease, the imagination lively, and es- 
pecially where there is something to 
fasten upon the link of association, a 
factitious and enthusiastic charm is 
spread over objects which in them- 
selves possess but little lustre. Our 
native home, the scenes and songs of 
our infancy, the dwelling of those 
once dear to us, possess this enchant- 
ment of association, and awaken in 
us indesertbable emotions. De Lisle, 
in his description of Vaucluse, tells 
us how, in his case, the beauty of that 
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* enchanting vale’’ was lost in the 
adventitious charms which other 
thoughts imparted : 


Mais ces eaux, ce beau ciel, ce vallon enchan- 
teur, 

Moins que Petrarque et Laure imteressoicnt 
mon coeur. 

Partout mes yeux cherchoient, voyoient Pe- 
trarque et Laure, 

Et par eux, ces beaux lieux s’embellissoient 
encore. 


** What is it,” says an eloquent 
writer, ‘* that constitutes that emo- 
tion of sublime delight which every 
man of common sensibility feels upon 
the first prospect of Rome ? It is not 
the scene of destruction which is be- 
fore him. It isnot the Tiber, diminish- 
ed in his imagination toa paltry stream, 
flowing amid the ruins of that magni- 
ficence which it once adorned. It is 
not the triumph of superstition over 
the wreck of human greatness, and its 
monuments erected uponthe very spot 
where the first honours of humanity 
have been gained. It is ancient Rome 
which fills his imagination. It is the 
country of Cesar, of Cicero, and Vir- 
gil, which is before him. It is the 
mistress of the world which he sees, 
and who seems to have risen again 
from her tomb, to give laws to the 
universe. All that the labours of his 
youth, or the studies of his maturer 
age have acquired, with regard to 
the history of this great people, open 
at once before his imagination, and 
present him with a field of high and 
solemn imagery, which can never be 
exhausted. Take from him these 
associations, conceal from him that it 
is Rome that he sees, and how differ- 
ent would be his emotion.’’* 

The scenery of Lake George and 
the events associated with its military 
history, afford abundant sources of 
imagery, and a wide field in which 
the memory and the fancy might ex- 
patiate.{ Apart from that factitious 


* Alison on Taste, vol. i. p. 42. 

t I do not profess to have much of that fine 
and subtle spirit which lives and moves, and 
has its being, in the past alone. But I could 


not help feeling something of it when, on 
pacing the ruins of Fort William Henry, walk- 
ing on the “ field of surrender” at Schuylers- 
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enthusiasm which the ruins of Fort 
William Henry, and its environs, as- 
sociated as they are with the tragic 
events of their history, are calculated 
to inspire, there is every thing here 
to gratify a mind disposed to cultivate 
the meditative virtues. There is a 
refined moral sense, by which the 
still small voice of the works of cre- 
ation is beard, and their silent point- 
ings discovered; and which may be 
strengthened and improved by culti- 
vation. ‘This, even more than the 
principle or emotion of taste, ts a 


gift or talent, and is susceptible of 


higher improvement. ‘To the Chris- 
tian alone. indeed—him who contem- 
plates God as a reconciled Father in 
Christ Jesus—do the forms and vi- 
cissitudes of the scenery of nature 
bring their full beauty and value : 


*¢ He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature ; and though poor, perhaps, com- 
pi ared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Cails the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers ; his t enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel 

But who, with filial confidence inspir’d, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumpiuous eye, 

And, smiling, say, ‘My Father made them ail!’ 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joys 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted 
mind 


With worthy thoughts of that unwearied luve 


That planned, and built, and sull upholds a 
world . 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man®”’ 


From the spot in which we were 
now viewing the lake, it is about two 
miles wide, and presents to the eye 
the form of a perfect parallelogram, 
though when viewing it on its north- 
ern margin, this line is found to be 
somewhat curved. ‘The moon soon 
rose, full orbed, over the eastern bar- 
rier of mountains, fringing their tops 
with its silvery ray, and casting tts 
light and shade on hill and stream. 
A light breeze just touched upon the}, 


ville, T was carried back in imagination to the 
iHustrious persons who acted m these scenes, 
and to the important events connected wiih 
their history. At this tume, however, other 
thoughts occupied my mind. 
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surface of the lake, and gently awak- 
ened the chrystal drops that had been 
slumbering on its bosom, to dance and 
sparkle in the lunar beam. On each 
side of the lake the mountains raised 
themselves, majestically and grace- 
fully sloping to the shore, wearing at 
their tops a lofty and rich foliage, 
Which was now reflected in a com- 
mingled shade that rendered the il- 
luminated parts of the lake more re- 
<plendent. The whole scene was 
‘alculated to excite sublime and de- 
yout emotions, to hush every tumul- 
“uous passion, and to raise the soul to 
the contemplation of that chrystal 
river of life which ‘ preceedeth out 
of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.”’ 

But where, in this fallen world, ts 
there a spot so tranquil and so pure 
that human passions have not ruffled, 
human crimes polluted it? Even 
the bosom of this peaceful lake has 
been dashed by the angry oar of the 
foeman, seeking to imbrue his hands 

his brother’s blood. Thousands 
of warriors have traversed its innox- 
‘ious waves, bent on the unnatural 
work of destroying their fellow-crea- 
‘tures. But where are they now, 
-and what the fruit of their ambition 
‘and their carnage? Like the shadow 
which they cast upon the waters, 
they have passed away. Still as the 
silence that now rests upon their 
‘lonely grave, are they who once 
made these valleys and mountains 
resound with their cannons’ roar. 
Their dust has returned to the earth 
as it was, and their spirits unto God 
who gave them; to render their ac- 
‘count before Him, in whose sight the 
‘secret struggles of the righteous, 
‘their victories over their passions, 
| witnessed only by God and them- 
selves, possess more lustre and are 
more worthy of approbation than all 
i those great events which are em- 
'blazoned in the histories and the 








| pompous monuments of this world. 
| The scene before us called up the 
| recollection of the following lines : 
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4‘ See how beneath the moon beams’ smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, 

“And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 

So man, the sport of strife and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea, 

And, having swelled a moment there, 
Sinks then into Eternity.” 


After a pleasant night of repose, 
we awoke to behold the still brighter 
glories which morning had shed upon 
this lovely spot. The day was clear, 
and the air had in it a delicious cool- | 
ness. Having breakfasted, we hast- 
ened to embark on a little excursion 
down the lake. Our accommodating 
landlord had his boat in readiness, 
with good oarsmen, and fishing im- | 
plements for those who wished to 
amuse themselves in that way. The 
number of islands in the lake are said 
to correspond to the number of days 
in the year. They are generally 
covered with trees, which, by their 
rich verdure, and the reflection of 
their tall and antic shapes on the 
water, afford to the passing voyager 
a pleasant and amusing spectacle. 
The first one that presents itself is 
called Tea Island, and to which 
strangers usually resort. It is alittle 
rocky protuberance, about 100 yards 
in length, by about 50 in width, cov- 
ered with trees, and having a summer 
house at its summit. Its principal 
beauty is a little inlet or basin, just 
wide enough to admit a batteau at its 
mouth, but which then widens into a 
commodions little harbour, formed 
with all the regularity of art. To 
the eye of fancy it might seem, that 
this spot had been contrived by the 
Nereis of the lake, as the place 
jn which they moored their barks, 
whilst they kept their festal sports 
on the island. We had time to visit || 
only another, called Diamond Island, 
which receives its name from the 
beautifal chrystals found in its bosom. 
These the poor people of the vici- 
nity frequently occupy themselves 
an collecting, in order to sell them to 

Visiters. They are no longer found, 
— ally, in loose chrystals, but em- 
e 


d in their rocky matrix, from |! 
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which they are disengaged after be- 
ing dug up. They are of the usual 
form of the six-sided prism, termin- 
ating at one, and sometimes at both 
ends, in the same prismatic manner, 
Searcely any thing can surpass them 
for transparency and general perfec- 
tion of form. Our oarsmen were 
busied in procuring them for us, while 

















,some of the party amused themselves 
in angling near the edge of the island. 
‘The transparency of the waters of 
‘this lake is so remarkable, that it is 
said, that ‘in fishing even in twenty 
or twenty-five feet water, the angler 
may select his fish by bringing | the 
hook near the month of the one he 
prefers.” Bass and trout are here 
caught in great abundance and per- 
fection. But this was not the season 
for them, and our time being limited, 
we returned, without much delay, to 

the village, 

In the afternoon we repaired to 
Fort George, which lies at the south 
end of the lake. Its walls of stone, 
built in a circular form, still remain, 
and are, in some places, still 20 feet 
high. From this elevated point you 
have the best view of the lake and 
its environs. On the left hand ap- 
pear the little village of Caldwett and 
the western barrier of mountains ; 
on the left the Eastern or French 
mountain which skirts that side of the 
lake; and in front the lake itself 
stretches forward about 12 miles, till 
it is interrupted by the promontory 
of mountains which divide it, and 
turn part of it to the left where it is 
lost in Northwest Bay, and the other 
to the right in its outlet towards Lake 
Champlain. In this perspective, the 
lake appears studded with its little 
islands like so many insignia of ma- 
jesty bound upon her bosom ; while, 
on either hand, the lofty mountains, 
which sweep their bold phalanx 
around her, retire in graceful accli- 
vity from the shore, as though they 
would thus modestly approach the 
illustrious subject of their charge. 

Lake George and its environs have 
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furnished copious materials for the | 
Here, on 


historic and tragic muse. 
the Sth July, 1758, Abercombie em- 
barked his army, consisting of nearly 
16,000 men, including 9,000 troops 
from the colonies, and a correspond- 
ent train of artillery, on board of 125 
whale boats and 900 batteaux, This 
army was destined to the attack on 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, which 
terminated in a disastrous defeat of 
the assailants, and the death of Lord 
Howe, In July of the next summer, 
Gen. Amherst transported an army 
little inferior in numbers, down Lake 
George, for the same object, and ob- 
tained an easy victory, In the year 
1757, the Marquis de Montcalm land- 

ed 10,000 men at this place, for the 
siege of Fort William Henry, The 
inhabitants point out the place of his 
landing, near the site of the present 
court-house, The monuments Of his 


visit are still scen in the remains of 


his batteries and other works, and in 
the graves and bones of the slain 
which are occasionally discovered, 
The ruins of Fort William Heary |! 
are still visible, Jt was situated near} 
the lake, on its southern edge, be- 
tween Fort George, which overlooks 
it, and the village of Caldwell. We 
walked over it, and could perceive 


the traces of its walls, gates and out- [ 


works, andthe well which supplied 
the garrison with water, This fort 
is fumous for the massacre committed 
there in 1757, In that year, it was 
garrisoned by Col,Munroe with 3,000 


men, when the Marquis de Montcalm } 


brought against it 10,000 men, with 
a formidable train of artillery. After 
a gallant defence, the English com- 
mander was compelled to capitulate, 
which he did on honcurable terms. 
But the capitulation was barbarously 
violated hy the Indians under Mont- 
calm, who attacked the troops ag they 

were marching out, and committed 
upon men, women, and children, the 
most horrid and indiseriminate butch- 
ery, Itis too shocking even to re- 


fate what is still remembered by some 


Selah. 
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of the oldest inhabitants, of this deed 
of guilt ind bhool The fort was 


then levelled by Montealm, and Fort 


George built as a substitute for it on 
a more commanding site, This fort 
was the depot used by Burgoyne for 
some time during the revolutionary 
war, but was never remarkable for 
any great military operation, Having 
now sufliciently traversed over ground 
with which so many melancholy ree 
collections were associated, | return- 
ed to the inn, meditating upon the 
mournful effects of that guilt which 
brought death inte the w orld and all 
oUF WO, 

On the next morning, at sun-rise, 
we bade adieu to this interesting vale, 
It was now only the 5th of Septem- 
ber, but the ground was covered 
with hoar-frost, and the morning quite 
cold. In ascending the hill, we took 
a parting view of the lake, covered 
|with its misty drapery, which the 
irising sun was now chasing from its 
bosom, but which still continued lin- 
gering on the sides and tops ef the 
‘mountains, aa if unwilling to quit the 
fair spot on which it had been slum. 
bering, 





(To be continued.) 
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From the Savannah Religions Herald, 
SELAR, 

I know of na Hebrew word that has 
occasioned more criticistp and specr. 
lation ; and it is very certain that its 
‘true meaning ts not fully understood, 
even to the present day. In’ the 
Psalms of David, it is used seventy. 
three times ; and ne where else, ex. 
cept ia the Song of Habakkuk~-and 
there, evidently as a rausioal rete, ar 
sign. [t has been rendered by some, 
“Vox pause et ottentiorts,” a word 
intimating a pause, ta raise attention ; 
others, “ Elevetio Voers a raising 
of the voice in music -—ethers trans. 
late it, “Sn seewlum,”’ forever; and 
the Seventy, & pruse in singing, wher, 
all at ance, the tnstramental music 
should unite en one crand cherasy, 

Aben Evra, a Jowish Rabbi, whe 
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lived in the tweltth century, and who 
was celebrated for his learning and 
intelligence, says—‘“t When this word 
is used in Divine service, it entirely 
refers to music, but is very differently 
used on other occasions. In music, 

it directs the singers and players of 
instruments to unite in loud hosan- 
nas. 

D. Kimchi, a Rabbiof the thirteenth 
century, who was celebrated as a 
Seripture critic, gives it as his opi- 
nion, that it signifies a great elevation 
of the voice, thoughts and affections 
of the heart, towards the Supreme 
Being, and to the adoration of his per- 
fections. Kimchi has ever ranked 
high among Christians, and is mostly | 
followed by them in the compilation] 
of Hebrew Grammars and Dictiona- || 
ries. 

The Chaldee Paraphrast on the 


Psalms renders it forever—a note of|| 


great stress, or emphasis. 

The Latin Vulgate passes it over in 
silence; and most of the Jews of the 
present day, render it forever, Amen, |. 
Selah. They lay great stress, or em- 
phasis, on the word. 

The root of the verb is Ser—Sa- 
mech, Lamed ; and from which is de- 
rived SaLteE—Samech Lamed Lamed; 
all of which is a contraction from Sa- 
luyah, and is of the import of Halle- 
lujah ; which is, to celebrate, extol, or 
praise the Lorv. 

However various the opinions of} 
men on this point, they are all de- 
signed to magnify the great name and}. 


perfections of the only living and true}, 
And in this sablime exercise, | 
the church on earth are fellow-wor- |, 
shippers, in perfect concord with the |: 


God. 


Church in heaven: Rev. xix. 1—6. 
‘* And after these things, I heard a 
great voice of much people in heaven, 
saying Alleluia, salvation and glory,| 
and honour and power, unto the Lord 
our God,—saying Amen, Alleluia. 
And a voice came out of the throne, |; 
saying, Praise our God, all ye his ser- 
vants, and ye that fear him, both 
small and great. And I heard, as it 
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were, the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of many thunderings, say- 
ing, ALLeELuta, for the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth.” 





HENRY MARTYN. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Henry 
Martyn, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
the East India Company’s Bengal Es- 
tablishment, have been printed at the 
Church Mission Press in Calcutta. 
These Sermons are now reprinting 
in England. By the publication of 
the Memoirs of this lamented man, 
his character is universally known. 
It would be difficult, we may add it 
is impossible for us duly to appreciate 
his Jabours. By the translation of 
jthe New Testament into the lan- 
| guage of Persia, and by his original 





‘compositions in that tongue, he has 
‘excited considerable attention to the 
Christian faith, and has raised doubts 
in the minds of many intelligent and 
‘Inquisitive Mussulmen with respect 
to the truth of the system they have 
| been accustomed to venerate. Some 
converts of Christianity have been al- 
ready made, and it is stated in some 
of the British prints, that the King of 
Persia has yielded to the force of his 
arguments. If this statement is cor- 
rect, we cannot doubt that ‘* sucha 
‘conversion must have an important 
effect in spreading the light of the 
Gospel through the regions of dark- 
‘ness, ignorance, and adolatry.” 
[Rel. Intel. 








JOHN NEWTON. 

Those persons who are acquainted 
with the history and writings of this 
distinguished servant of God, will be 
gratified by learning, that in Africa, 
the country where he was reduced 
by his vices to the lowest state of de- 
gradation, there are now to be found 
memorials of his conversion and dis- 
‘tinguished piety. In perusing the 
speech of the Rev. T. Bartlett, ata 





meeting held in Liverpool in May last, 
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for the purpose of affording to the | 


Ladies’ Bible Society, and the Asso- 
ciation of Mechanics, an opportunity 
of hearing an account of the opera- 
tions of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, we met with the interesting 
statement, that Mr. Newton in some 
of his visits to Africa, after his con- 
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version, ‘sowed some of the heaven- 
ly seed which have since sprung up,’ 
and that ‘even now, some of the 
hymns of the good old John Newton, 
are translated into one of the dialects 
on the coast, and are sung by the na- 
tives.’ —Ib. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN. 


ITaving just received, through our obliging 
correspondent in New-York, a file of late 
English gublications, we proceed to make 
sath extracts from them as our limits will 

admit. We hope to have it in our power 
hereafter to furnish our readers from time 
to time with the earliest intelligence from 
abroad which our distance from the sea- 
board will enable us to do after the arrival 
of foreign journals, The African Institu- 
tion, of which some account of its proceed- 
ings is given below, has for along tume been 
engaged in the same great canse for the ‘be- 
nefit of Western Africa with the Coloniza- 
tion Society of this country. Ali the friends 
of the latter will, we doubt not, feel a lively 
interest in the prosperity of the former. 
May God, who overrules all things for his 
own glory and the good of his people, ren- 
der both these institutions subservient tothe 
great purpose of diffusing the light of the 
gospel, and building up the Redecmer’s 
kingdom in that land of darkness and spi- 
ritual death. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


The annual publication of the So- 
ciety has this year augmented to a 
closely printed volume of 412 pages, 
presenting a large collection of im- 
portant and interesting—much of it, 
unhappily, most afflicting—intelli- 
gence. The volume is divided into 
three parts. The first contains an 
account of the proceedings of the 
sixteenth annual meeting, with the 
speeches of the Duke of Gloucester; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne ; Earl Nu- 
gent; Lord Calthorpe; Sir T. Ac- 
land, Bart. ; the Rt. Hon. J.C. Vil- 
liers ; Messrs. Wilberforce, Brough- 
am, Warre, W. Smith, Rice, Wilbra- 
ham, Randolph, Bowring, and Ste- 
phen; the Rev. W. Dealtry ; and the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham. The se- 
eond contains the report of the Di- 











rectors ; and the third, an appendix 
of documents. Of the facts in the 
report, we hope before long to give 
as copious an analysis as our limits 
allow. For the details in the appen- 
dix, we must refer our readers to the 
publication itself. They relate to 
the present state and laws of the 
Slave Trade in different parts of the 
world, and under various flags ; par- 
ticularly the wide extension of the 
trafic by the French, both on the 
eastern and the western coast of Afri- 
ca;—to the correspondence of the 
sritish and other governments on the 
subject ;—to the discussions in the 
French Chambers, in the course of 
which is given at length a speech of 
the Duke de Broglie, which, for 
knowledge of the subject, eloquence, 
ind general ability, well deserves 
general perusal ;—to the proceedings 
of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty ; the cheering progress of the set- 
tlement of SierraLeone; the abolition 
of the Slave Trade at the Mauritius ; 
the extinction of the Slave Trade and 
Slavery by the Independent States of 
South America; and other points 
connected with the general subject. 
The first part also of the volume we 
are obliged to pass over more curso- 
rily than we could wish. We extract 
the following passage from the speech 
of Mr. Cunningham, partly for the 
consideration of our readers, and 
partly as an apology for ourselves, if 
any apology be needed, for urging 
this great question so often and ear- 
nestly in the pages of a religious mis- 

y- Mr. Cunningham remarked. 
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* He was much strack with (i 
statement that their funds had thts 
year declined, and that they were 
now in a state of depression. To 
what was such a circumstance to be 
traced, more particularly when com- 
pared with the success which attend- 
ed the progress of other institutions / 
Perhaps the cause of this difference 
was to be traced to the fact, that a 
suffitient attempt had not been made 
to place this institution on that broad 
basis of religious and moral feeling 
which had produced such an effect in 
other cases } and which, far above all 
considerations of policy and expedt- 
ency, impressed such a powerful in- 
terest on those who were under its 
influence. This great question ought 
to rest on the widest basis; it was 
entitled to do so: nor ought they to 
stop until it was placed on its right 
foundation; a foundation as firm as the 
will of God, and ample as the wants 
of human nature. It was true that 
people were so apt to be absorbed in 
one favourite object, that they tarn- 
éd with difficulty to others. Else 
the excellent individuals who were 
engaged in Missionary Societies could 
not fail to see the great importance, 
to their own success, of obtaining the 
objects of the African Institution. 
They who were engaged in the dis- 
semination of the Gospel, especially 
in Africa, ought to be aware how 
grievously the Slave Trade was op- 
posed to their efforts to improve the 
existing opportunities, of which they 
might otherwise so largely avail 
themselves, of communicating the 
glad tidings of salvation to that suf- 
fering continent. It was important, 
therefore, to the Christian Missiona- 
ries engaged in the great work of 
evangelizing Africa, to see how this 
detestable traffic raised a_ barrier 
against the ingress of Christianity, 


far more impassable than the wall of 


China, and made them appear to be 
unsuccessful Missionaries, because 
they were not =:fficiently active and 
zealous Abolitienists.”” 
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_ To the same effect the Report ob- 


“serves : 

** ‘To Sierra Leone and its immedi- 
ate dependencies, the blessings of 
civilization and religion are now, as 
it respects) Western Africa, almost 
exclusively confined ; and till Europe 
shall have honestly. and effectually 
executed the sentence*so long ago 
passed on the Slave Trade, there is 
no hope that they can flourish to any 
material extent beyond those limits, 
Whence then does it arise, that the 
supporters of Christian missions in Af 
rica are so insensible to this view of 
the subject? The difficulties which 
they meet with, in diffusing Christian 
truth on that continent, are not to be 
traced to the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, to their prejudices, their super- 
Stitions, their incapacity for instruc- 
tion: the radical evil is the slave 
trade ; and the only practical mode 
of putting an end to this accursed 
traffic, and opening a fair field for the 
spirit of Christian enterprise, is by 
heartily and liberally supporting the 
eflorts of the African Institution to ef- 
fect its entire and universal abolition. 
They will thus be pursuing the most 
direct mode to the attainment of their 
great object, the propagation of Chris- 
lianity. So long as this trafic conti- 
nues, it raises against them a barrier 
which they cannot pass. Should 
those who profess to be earnest for 
the moral and religious improvement 
of the African race, continue so back- 
ward in lending their aid to that Soci- 
ety which alone labours for the anni- 
hilation of this guilty trade; and should 
the dealer in human blood, through 
their supineness, be still left to ra- 
vage that desolated continent, will not 
their responsibility be great? And 
after generations shall have passed 
away, What progress can they reason- 
ably hope will have been made in 
the noble work which they are so 
zealous to promote, that of diffusing 
the blessings of Christianity among 
the degraded popalation of Africa? 





\ The claim of this institntien apon 
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their assistance seems, therefore, i:- 
resistible. 

** [tis adeep conviction that great- 
ly augmented funds will be indispen- 
sable to the new and multiplied exer- 
tions which are called for, that has 
made. the African Institution adopt, 
for the first time, the plan pursued 
by so many other public societies for 
beneficent purposes, of having a more 
public meeting than heretofore, in- 
stead of confining its invitations to its 
own subscribers. 

‘* The Directors are persuaded, 
that, had it been understood that the 
Institution needed pecuniary support, 
it would not have been withheld ; but 
it was probably supposed that the 
Slave Trade was already abolished, 
and therefore that to subscribe to this 
Institution would be to misapply funds 
which were more urgently needed 
for other purposes of charity. ~But 
when it shall be generally known that 
benevolence, gratitude, and the duty 
of making reparation for injuries 
which we ourselves have committed, 
concur in enforcing on the people of 
this country the obligation of contri- 
buting to its funds, the Directors can- 
not but indulge a sanguine hope that 
those contributions will not be with- 
held.” 

From the speech of a zealous, en- 
lightened, and long-tried friend of Af- 
rica, Mr. Stephen, we copy some in- 
teresting and consoling intelligence, 
followed by a few observations, not 
indeed consoling, but eminently sea- 
sonable and important. 

‘* The motion which he had to sub- 
mit, went to express their gratifica- 
tion that South America had, at the 
moment of establishing her own in- 
dependence, decreed the speedy ex- 
tinction, not only of the Slave Trade, 
but of Slavery itself, in that interest- 
ing quarter of the globe. While he 
most cordially assented to all that had 
been so well and so truly said of the 
conduct of the United States of Ame- 
rica respecting this traflic ; while he 
heartily concurred in the tribute to 
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the Cortes of Spain for their late 
act; he must still say, that there was 
something in the conduct of the new 
Columbian governments which de- 
served a higher meed of commenda- 
tion, under the peculiar circumstances 
Those governments 
were possessed of an immense and 
fertile territory, their means of im- 
proving which were narrowed only 
by the scantiness of their population, 
which they might naturally have 
thought of enlarging by this detesta- 
ble traffic. But they had renoun ed 
it with abhorrence. Nor was this 
all. ‘The people of property in those 
states were possessed of large num- 
bers of slaves ; and it was natural for 
every selfish passion to oppose the 
surrender of such a species of pro- 
perty. Yet the first measure of the 
Columbian Governments was in de- 
cided opposition to all those narrow 
notions of self-interest, which had, in 
other instances, so strongly interfered 
with all attempts to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves, and to pre- 
pare the way for their emancipation. 
They had not only decreed the en- 
tire abolition of the slave trade, but 
they had adopted the regulations 
which were best calculated, in no 
long time, to give freedom to the un- 
fortunate beings now in slavery, and 
to their descendants. He held in his 
hand a letter from a gentleman in that 
quarter, which contained the Law of 
Emancipation passed by the first Ge- 
neral Council of Columbia. From this 
it appeared, that an amendment, fix- 
ing the emancipation of the rising race 
at twenty-five instead of eighteen 
years of age, [the original proposi- 
tion], was negatived by a majority of 
ten votes to one. All born, therefore, 
after the Revolution, are to be free 
jat eighteen years of age. 

| ‘Fifteen years had now elapsed 
since great Britain had decreed the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
what had been done in her colonies 
which tended to abridge the period or 








} lighten the chains of Slavery? Was 
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it not true at this moment, that th 

child born yesterday in these colo 

nies was still a Slave, and that fo: 
ever? No effective measures what- 
ever had yet been adopted there to- 
wards the extinction of slavery. Hu- 
man beings were still liable to be sold 
at the will of a master: they were 
&till liable to be torn from their fami- 
lies, and from all their local ties and 
connexions, and sent into a distant 
colony. They were destitute of any 
available legal protection, being with- 
out the means of appealing to courts 
of justice for redress. That brutal 
system of acting, not on the moral 
feelings, but on the bodily sensation 
of pain—the driving, the flogging sys- 
tem—was still continued in our isl- 
ands. The conduct of the new states 
of South America was indeed raised 
in moral value by the contrast it 
presented to that of the British co- 
lonies. He again hoped that public 
opinion would do much in aiding their 
object for the general abolition ; and 
he earnestly trusted that they would 
see the necessity of putting the funds 
of the Institution upon such a footing 
as would enable them to diffuse, as 
widely as might be necessary, that 
information which was calculated to 


urouse public opinion in their behalf 


. = 


throughout the world. 





TRAVANCORE. 
(From the London Missionary Register.) 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Report, by the ee James Hough, of the state of 


the Mission. 


The Appendix to the Fourth Report of the 
Society’ 4 Cosveapontiinig Committee at Madras 
contains the account of a visit to its Mission 
ia Travancore by the Rev. James Hough, 
Chaplain to the East-India Company, whic hy] 
will be read with pleasure by all who take an 
interest in the revival of the ‘Syrian Church:— 


Having returned from my visit to 
the Society’s Missions in Travancore, 
I hasten to report my observations on 
the state of things in that interesting 
tield, in the order in which they oc- 
curred. 

J reached Cotym on Saturday even- 
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ing, December 9, 1820; and attend- 
‘d the Syrian Worship, the next 
morning in the College Chapel. Here 
| could expect nothing to gratify me ; 
out I was not prepared to witness so 
much superstition in their service : 
had I not known the contrary, I 
should certainly have supposed my- 
selfin a Roman Catholic Chapel, and 
have mistaken their Service for the 
celebration of Mass: the incense, 
the adoration of the host, and the 
frequent crossings and_prostrations 
before the crucifix, struck me as. be- 
ing the same, or closely resembling 
the forms observed in the Church of 
Rome. The Syriac language, in 
‘which the prayers were read, is as 
unintelligible to the people as Latin 
is to the major part of Roman Ca- 
tholics. But, notwithstanding this, 
one part of the services darted, like 
a beam of light, through the gloom 
that overhung the rest ; and inspired 
the hope, that a brighter day was 
dawning on this ancient, but much de- 
generated church—a portion of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel was read in Ma- 
layalim, the vernacular tongue of the 
,congregation. It seemed like the 
lamp of God, still enlightening the 
temple ; and elicited the involuntary 
prayer, that, ere long, it might burn 
with a brighter and more steady 
flame! ‘There was no discourse at 
the conclusion of the prayers. 

In the evening, I attended our 
church service in Malayalim, per- 
formed by Mr. Bailey in one of the 
Syrian Churches: about ten Cata- 
|nars aud one hundred and fifty Syrians 
were present; and they appeared to 
| be very attentive, particularly to the 
sermon. It was singular to see the 
| person, who, in the morning, ofitci- 
‘ated as Priest at the Syrian aliar, 
now pertorming the office of Clerk 
lto Mr. Bailey; this was the head 
Malpan of the College: who ex- 








pressed his admiration of most of our 
prayers, and will permit no one else 
to read the responses. 








Next morning I had an interview at 
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Mr. Bailey’s request, with the leara- 
ed native whom he is employing in 
the translation of the Testament into 
Malayalim. He is well acquainted 
with Tamul; and the object of my 
conversation with him was, to ascer- 
tain whether he sufficiently under- 
stood the Tamul version of the Tes- 
tament to make use of it in bis trans- 
lation. Mr. Bailey is too judicious 
aman, and too deeply interested in 
his work, to leave any thing to the 
Moonshee, or to follow any version : 
nevertheless, the Tamul affords as 
much assistance tothe Moonshee, as 
the English can do to Mr. Bailey ; 
and he seemed to know how to use it 
with advantage. From what I could 
learn of the portion of the Testa- 
ment already finished, there is every 
prospect of their possessing, ere long, 
a good Malayalim translation of | the 
sacred book. 

Mr. Fenn next took me to the Col- 
lege, where I spent the remainder of 
the day in examining the students. 
At present, the Institution has more 


the appearance of a School than of aj, 
|every thing. 


College ; but the plan, which the 
Missionaries are about to adopt, of 
establishing three Grammar Schools 
at the most eligible stations, from 
which the most promising youths are 
to be selected for the College, must 
have the effect of raising its charac- 
ter. But, even now, the progress of 
several of the students does credit 
to themselves and their teachers. A 
few of them discovered a degree of 
intelligence that surprised me ; and 
one, in particular, who has begun 
Latin, parsed what he read as accu- 
rately as an English scholar could |) 
have done, and as well acquainted 


with the leading facts and doctrines of 


Scripture. This was one of those 
young Catanars, who have passed 
through Five Initiatory Ordinations ; 
and if the Establishment succeeds in 
supplying the Syriac Churches with « 
few such Priests as this lad promises 
to be, it will amply remunerate all the 
fabour and funds expended upon it. 
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upon us, and we conversed together 
on sacred subjects. He spoke with 
great animation and considerable intel- 
ligence, for the space of two hours ; 
quoting the Syriac Testament, which 
lay before him, in confirmation of ill 
that he advanced. I was amazed at 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
Scripture, his shrewd remarks, and 
his striking illustrations ; little antici- 
pating so much information and good 
sense among the wilds of Malabar. 

Nearly the whole of the 12th was 
spent in conference with the Metro- 
politan; who returned that morning 
from a journey which he had taken 
to marry a Catanar. 

The following are the heads of pri- 
vate conference with which I was fa- 
| voured :— 

Q. Since, by this time, you will 
have been able to form an opinion of 


In the -vening, the Malpan waited 





the object and plans of the Gentle- 


‘men who are placed here, will you 
‘be kind enough to tell me whether 
you approve of what has been done ? 

A. Yes: 1 entirely approve of 


Q. Have you any improvements 
to suggest in the College Regulations, 
the mode of instruction, or in any 
other part of the measures now pur- 
sued ? 


A. No: none whatever. 
Q. Are these Gentlemen under- 
stood, when they perform Divine 





Service in Malayalim, and also when 
| they converse with the people ? 

Jl. Yes, perfectly. 

Q. The English mode of Worship 
is, you see, very different to that of 
‘the Syrian Charch ; what objection 
‘have you to that mode ? 

1. I have no objection to it: 
very good, 

Q. Do you perceive that any good. 
effect is produced, by what has been 
done hitherto for the benefit of your 
Catanars and people ? 

J. Yes: a little improvement, 
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both in their understanding and moral 
conduct. Vormerly none of them 
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could read, aud they seldom or never 
heard a profitable discourse ; and to 
this state of darkness, are to be atiri- 
buted the evil lives which they led : 
but now, by the conversation and in- 
stractions of these gentlemen, they 
have gained a little light, and their 
morals are proportionably improved. 

Q. We are told by St. Paul, that 
it is necessary to pray publicly, ina 
language which all the congregation 
understand. (Here the Apostle’s ar- 

ments were qucted, 1 Cor. xiv.) 

ut { perceive it is the custom of 
your Catanars to pray in Syriac, 
which is unintelligible to the people : 
do you think that any portion of the 
public service might be translated in- 
to Malayalim? and, if so, what part 
or parts might be rendered into that 
tongne ? 

A. There can be no objection to 
the whole of the prayers in which 
tke people join, being translated into 
Malayalim; for our church has no 
Canon. against it: but such as being 
pocame to the Catanars must always 

used in Syriac. 

Q. You have seen that it is custo- 
mary for the ministers of the Church 
of England, to conclude the service 
with a discourse to the congregation 
on some passage of scripture : would 
it not be well to adopt the practice in 
the Syriaw Church ? 

4A. This is done sometimes—al- 
ways, at an Ordination of Catanars ; 
and, occasionally at other times, when 
a large congregation is assembled. 
There is no objection to the Catanars 
preaching every Sunday, when they 
shall be capable of doing so ; but, at 
present, they are too ignorant them- 
selves to teach the people. That is 
indeed an important work ! 

Q. How many Catanars are there ? 

A. About one hundred and fifty. 

Q. How many of them are married? 

A. Thirty-five. 

Q. When were they married ? 

1. With the exception of two or 
three, they have all been married 
within this year. 
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Q. Why do not the rest marry ? 

A. Some are too poor ; others are 
old or diseased ; and a few object. 

Q. Are the people charitable ? 

A. No—we are greatly in want of 
Churches ; but they will not: per’ 
with their money, even for this sa- 
cred purpose. This, however, isto be 
attributed fo their great ignorance. 
Since these gentlemen have been 
among them, they know a little bet- 
ter; and I hope they will sooa come 
forward to do all that shall be requir- 
ed of them. 

(To be continued.) 





Letter of the Syrian Metropolitan to the Church 
Missionary Society. 


A letter has been addressed, by the Metro- 
politan of the Syrian Church, to the President 
and members of the Society, Extracts of the 
very interesting document here follow, froma 
translation of it, out of Syriac, by Professor 
Lee: 

May this letter come in peace and 
safety to Lord Gambier, Head of the 
Society which is in the Church of 


England, from the School of Cotym! 


JAH 

In the Name of the Eternal and 
Necessary Existence, the Almighty. 

Mar Dyonysius, Metropolitan of 
the Jacobite-Syrians in Malabar, sub- 
ject to the authority of our Father, 
Mar Ignatius, Patriarch, who pre- 
sides in the Apostolic See of Antioch 
of Syria, beloved of the Messiah, 
Love from Christ, and from the peo- 
ple of all the churches, to Lord Gam- 
bier, the illustrious, honourable and 
renowned President ; and to our bro- 
ther Mar Henry, the honoured Bishop 
of the City of Gloucester ; and to the 
priests and deacons, and true Chris- 
tians great and small, in the Church of 
England, who are devoted to these 
things and are mindful of them, who 
both assist and provide that we should 








teach and preach the precepts of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Love from God, 
and Grace from His only begotten 
Son, and protection from the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all evermore! 























1828. 


Beloved, kind and honoured 
brethren in Christ, we would make 
known to you, in a few words, what 
has happened to us from the depth of 
our poverty. 

We, who are called Syrian Jaco- 
bites,and reside in the land of Malabar, 
even from the times of Mar Thomas, 
the Holy Apostle, until the wall of 
Cochin was taken in the reign of King 
Purgis, kept the true faith according 
to the manner of the Syrian Jacobites, 
of real glory, without division or con- 
fusion. But, by the power of the 
Franks, our Jacobite-Syrian Fathers 
and Leaders were prohibited from 
coming from Antioch ; and, because 
we had no leader and head, we were 
like sheep without a shepherd; or 
like orphans and widows, oppressed 
in spirit, without support or help. 
By the power and dominion of the 
Franks, moreover, and by the abtn- 
dance of their wealth, and the exer- 
tions of their leaders, all our Syrian 
churches in Malabar were subdued, 
and turned to the faith of the Pope of 
Rome. 

In the year of our Lord, 1653, 
came our Spiritual Father, Mar Ig- 
natius, the Patriarch, from Antioch 
to Malabar; but, when the Franks 
knew this, they brought the holy man 
to the walls of Cochin, imprisoned 
him in a cell, and gave no small mo- 
ney to the king of Cochin. They 
then brought out the good man, and 
he drowned him in the sea, and so put 
him to death. But when we knew 
this, all the Jacobite-Syrians in Mala- 
bar assembled in the Church of Ma- 
thancherry, which is in Cochin, and 
we swore a great oath, by the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, that hence- 
forth we would not adhere to the 
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Syrian Fathers from Antioch, who 
turned us to our true ancient faith, 
and set up a High Priest for us. 

We now have fifty-five Jacobite- 
Syrian Charches in Malabar: and, as 
the Franks are more powerful and 
rich than we are, they are hourly 
laying the trap of the Pope for us, 
and endeavouring to take us in it: 
and, from the power of a kingdom 
filled with idols, the heathen have 
subdued us Jacobite-Syrians, just as 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, subdued the 
Children of Israel, and had no pity. 

And, as the Lord sent Moses and 
Aaron, and delivered the children of 
Israel from the house of bondage of 
Pharaoh King of Egypt, so the Loré 
beheld our sorrows and afflictions ; 
and there have been sent to us an il- 
lustrious leader named Macaulay, and 
Mar Buchanan, the illustrious Priest : 
and when they came to us, and saw 
our subjugation and sorrow and po- 
verty, they brought us forth from the 
house of bondage, and consoled us 
with kind words, and assisted us with 
money. 

After this, another illustrious lead- 
er was sent to us, named Monro: and 
as Joshua, the son of Nun, brought 
Israel to the land of promise, and 
put them in possession of Canaan, 
so did this illustrious, discerning, and 
prudent leader, bring back and save 
us poor people from the hand of vi- 
olence: and he built a school and 
one church for us, in the place called 
Cotym; which he did with great 
trouble, labour, and expense, in or- 
der that our eyes, made dim by the 
depth of our poverty, may be opened 
by the knowledge of the declarations 
of the holy and divine books. All 
the deacons, moreover, and children 





Franks, nor accept of the faith of 
the Pope of Rome: we accordingly 
separated from them. A short time 
after this, some of our people again 
joined them, and received the faith 
of the Pope. 

Again, in the year of our Lord 
1753, came to us some holy Jacobite- 





who are taught in the school of our 
place, are cherished by the assistance 
of this illustrious leader. 

Again, the Priest Benjamin,* the 
Priest Joseph,t and the Priest Hen- 
ry,{ our spiritual and temporal friends, 
* Mr. Bailey. 


+ Mr. Fenn. ¢ Mr. Baker. 
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brothers, and assistants, whom you 
have sent to us, that they may root 
out the thorns and tares from among 
the children of God, are anxiously 
seeking all the requisites for the re- 
demption of our souls, as well as 
constantly teaching all the deacons 
and children of our place the English 


e. 

books of the New Testament 

which ye sent us, we divided, and 
gave to the churches in Malabar ; and 
with great joy does every man pre- 
sent his prayer unto God for you: 
and we trust in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is merciful to those-who show 
rey, that he will give you a good 
ward in the day of judgment, even 
thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold, for 
your work and labour for us, and that 
he will make us rejoice with you. 
But we are unable to recompense 
you by any earthly riches : the more, 
however, shall we supplicate God 
daily that yodr dominion may be in- 
creased, and that he would subdue 
those that hate you under your feet : 
and daily may your preaching in 
Christ Jesus be increased ; and may 
God raise up among you leaders who 


fear God, and who are kind to the|! 
poor, endued also with knowledge ( 


and prudence! 
e have heard, too, that the peo- 


ple of your land are beseeching God 


rus, that he would supply and com- 
plete that which is defective and im- 
perfect, both in our bodies and souls. 
Respecting Samuel the Priest,* 
who is held in honour by us, we re- 
ceived the letter which he sent by 
the hand of Joseph the Priest; and 
we read and understood what was 
written in it: and very much did we 
rejoice, with exceeding great joy, on 


account of your friendship for us. 
And may the Lord, who both hears 


prayer and grants petitions, lengthen 

your lives and increase your peace! 
But we call to mind the adage, “ A 

glance is enough for the intelligent,” 
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the honoured Priest, will make known 
to you all that is going on among us. 
And I, the Metropolitan, Mar Diony- 
sius, your friend, very cordially salute 
you: also Abraham the priest, our 
obedient servant, -and all the deacons, 
and children that are in the school. 
All the priests, moreover, and dea- 
cons, and the whole congregation of 
christians who are in allthe churches 
in Malabar, salute you. May grace 
be with you all: even so, Amen ? 

Our Father which art in Heaven,. 
&c. 

Remain firm in the power of Jesus}. 

In the year of our Lord 1821. 

On the third of the month Ranun 
the first, Friday. 

From the school of Cotym. 


Mar Dionrysivs, 
Metropolitan of Malabar, 





DOMESTIC. . 


CONVENTION OF VERMONT. 
A Convention of the Church in the 
State of Vermont was held, at Shel- 


burn, on the 28th day of June, 1820. 


At which the Rev. Abraham Bronson 
was chosen President, Josiah Dun- 
ham, Esq. Secretary, and the Rev. 
Joel Clap, assistant Secretary. 
Parochial reports were presented 
from eleven churches; in which were 
baptisms 99, deaths 35, and the whole 
number of communicants 391. 

The following canon, on the sub- 


ject of clerical discipline was passed : 


~ Whenever the Standing Committee shall 
have reason to suspect a Clergyman of this 
Church to be guilty of infidelity, heresy, vice, 
or irregularity of any kind, it shall be their duty 
to inquire into the circumstances of the case ; 

and if upon investigation they consider the 
crime worthy of notice, they shall report there- 

upon to the Bishop, who may summon a coun- 
cil of his Clergy, not less than three ; a copy of 
the charge, and due notice of the time and 
place of trial being likewise communicated to 
the party accused: and after a full and fair 
investigation of the subject, the Bishop may 
pronounce sentence in the case. And if any 

minister, degraded agreeable to this Canon,. 
shall consider himself aggrieved, he shall be 
allowed an appeal to the House of Bishops. _ 


The next Convention was held, at 


and avoid prolixity. Besides, James,t Rockingham, on the 27th day of June, 
* Rey. Professor Lec. 


t Rev, James Hough, 


1821. The Rt. Rev. Alex. V. Gris= 


